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Trends in the Teaching 
Of The English Language 


Experiments, Research Findings 
Point Toward Basic Changes 


Much of the value of any new idea 
in education lies in the excitement it 
creates, and insofar as the teaching of 
language is concerned, we live in excit- 
ing times. New ideas are everywhere ; 
first the visionary and researcher, then 
the college instructor, and finally the 
supervisor, administrator, and teacher 
are caught in their wake. Change comes 
slowly and only from great activity, 
but come it does. 

Several changes seem now to be 
taking place in the teaching of high 
school English. It is the purpose of 
this paper to review the developments 
only in three areas: the teaching of 
grammar, the teaching of principles of 
composition, and concepts concerning 
the teacher-student relationships. 


Attitudes toward Grammar 
Affect Our Responses 

One measure of the vitality of Eng- 
lish is that we become so 
violently exercised about it. In no other 
area of English have ends and means 
been so vigorously debated. 


grammar 


Charges 
filled the 


and the resulting din has fre- 


and counter-charges have 
air 
quently generated more heat than light. 

Too often, perhaps, we have felt 
compelled to choose and defend estab- 
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lished positions rather than to join in 
a search for truth. The results of sound 
research and the conclusions of long 
experience have frequently been shaped 
into a Procrustean bed to fit some pre- 
determined point of view concerning 
grammar. Even to this day adherents 
of the “new” grammar sometimes seem 
more insistent on battling one another 
than in clarifying our insight. Is there 
any wonder, therefore, that we find our 
schools and ourselves confused about 
grammatical instruction ? 

The argument, of course, is not new, 
although it is taking new directions. 
$y reviewing briefly what has hap- 
pened, we can identify several widely- 
held positions concerning the teaching 
of grammar and usage. 


Basic changes in the teaching of gram- 
mar and composition and changes in the 
relationship between English teacher and 
students are foretold in this article. This 
author bases his provocative predictions 
on a review of recent studies and an 
overview of current teaching experiments. 
By virtue of his position as associate ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, he is in an excel- 
lent position to know whereof he writes. 
Dr. Squire is in the department of English 
of the University of Illinois at Urbana. 
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According to one position, grammar 
is to be introduced as a subject for 
logical, systematic study. This is the 
view of traditional grammarians who 
insist that rigorous, independent study 
will lead students to make their own 
adaptations when writing and speaking. 


Some Hold That No 
Grammar Is Needed 


A second position holds that no 
grammar is to be taught whatsoever. 
Writing and speaking experiences are 
to be stressed in the classroom, with 
no attempt made to intellectualize about 
the processes. Adherents of this posi- 
tion assume that writing will generate 
good writing ; speaking, good speaking ; 
that only practice is necessary. Virtu- 
ally the antithesis of the first position, 
this illustrates the extreme reaction of 
many who were disillusioned and dis- 
appointed by the apparent failure of 
grammatical study to produce literate 
speakers and writers. 


A third position calls for teaching 
grammar and usage in close relation 
to the needs of students. Emphasis is 
placed on communication, with the 
study of principles and an intellectuali- 
zation of processes introduced for the 
the 
used in specific situations. 


purpose of improving language 
Basically, 
this has tended to be the position ex- 
pressed by the National Council of 
Teachers of English through its Com- 
mission on the English Curriculum, 
and it seems to be supported by much 


research in educational methodology. 


These are, admittedly, oversimplifi- 
cations, but they will serve to clarify 
what has happened in recent months. 
Staunch advocates of each of these po- 


sitions exist to this day — although the 
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bitter were those of the 


Thirties and Forties —but recent de- 


arguments 


velopments in linguistic study raise 
some questions about the validity of 
these earlier arguments. 


Linguistic Studies Have 
Produced New Perspectives 


These developments are the results 
of the researches of linguists who have 
studied anew the structure of our lan- 
guage and the attempts of these lin- 
guists to apply their insight to a method 
of classroom study. Coming first as a 
trickle, more recently as an avalanche, 
their reports have had tremendous im- 
pact. Where five years ago the bulk of 
the linguists’ attention was focused on 
college composition or on advanced col- 
lege courses in language, a perceptible 
shift now finds many theorists aiming 
directly at the secondary curriculum. 


These new language studies materi- 
ally alter the conversation about gram- 
mar which we teachers of English have 
been conducting for three or more 
decades. For better or for worse, the 
ground rules have been changed. 


Those who wish to ignore grammar 
kind 


grammar’ 


of any must deal with a new 
claiming to describe lan- 
guage as it is actually used. Since such 
descriptive grammar is inductive and 
emerges from actual usage, to deny 
descriptive grammar is to deny the 
for 


need the 


fundamental nature of English. Or so 


intellectualizing about 


the argument goes. 


1For a general overview of the “new” 
grammars resulting from various linguistics 
approaches the reader is advised to consult 
Harold B. Allen, Readings in Applied English 


Linguistics, New York, N. Y., 1958. 
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New Grammar Based 
On Inductive Analysis 


Those who wish to relate grammati- 
cal instruction to the needs of students 
in communication now have available 
a formalized approach depending on 
the very inductive method which these 
partisans have so long advocated. In- 
deed it the inductive 
method of the new grammar which will 


may well be 
prove to be its greatest contribution to 
English teaching. 

Those who have chosen to support 
the teaching of systematic grammar — 
those whom one would expect to be 
delighted to find unexpected supvort 
from scientific scholars of language— 
are probably the most disturbed. To 
them, the new grammar seems to be 
no grammar at all, since it substitutes 
for the fixed, definite, normative, log- 
ical series of rules a descriptive, chang- 
ing pattern of generalizations based 
on English as it is used by educated 
Americans. The language specialists, 
explain, however, that it is not a ques- 
tion of whether it is a “better” gram- 
mar; it is a question of its being an 
“accurate” grammar. 

Even partisan adherents of the new 
approach recognize that the emerging 
description of English syntax is far 
from complete, that eventually a gram- 
mar will emerge both far simpler and 
far more complete than any that has 
far and that ulti- 
mately this description, rather than any 


been described so 
present, one will be accepted as the 
correct description of English. 


New Interest in 
Grammar Apparent 

How has the new grammar affected 
English? The effects are legion and 
are only just beginning to be recog- 
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nized. Only a few of the more apparent 
are mentioned here. 

The developments have invested Eng- 
lish language teaching with a tremen- 
dous excitement. 
English grammar, over-argued and 
over-worked, tended to be a moribund 
field of study. Today teachers are 
aroused, concerned, interested, reading, 


Fifteen years ago 


studying. Summer session courses and 
workshops dealing with linguistics are 
filled or overflowing ; so are conference 
programs scheduled on the topic. Of 
great value may be the impetus thus 
given for restudy, for re-identification 
of goals and methods, and for a review 
of content. 

The applicability of past research 
dealing with the methodology of teach- 
ing grammar has been questioned. Pos- 
sibly the new grammar will be more 
helpful than the old in teaching stu- 
dents how to write ; advocates are prob- 
ably justified in urging us not to as- 
sume that the new grammatical instruc- 
tion will be as disappointing as the 
old in improving communication. 


New Grammar More 


Difficult Than Old? 

Yet it is equally possible that meth- 
ods proved wanting in teaching tradi- 
tional grammar will serve linguistic 
grammar no better. One suspects, for 
example, that students of average and 
below average ability will have as 
much difficulty retaining generalizations 
gleaned through the new grammar as 
through the old, since their basic prob- 
lem is inability to cope with generali- 
zations, not with the accuracy of the 
concepts involved. 


Increasingly we are finding many 
students of language urging study of 


grammar for 


its own sake, not for 
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its contribution to the students’ ability 
to write and speak. These adherents 
are articulate, vocal, and sincere. They 
claim that the process of language dis- 
tinguishes man from other animals and 
thus demands direct study in general 
education. Says one such report: “The 
study of language — like the study of 
literature, biology, or history —1n- 
volves subject matter which the stu- 
dent needs to learn for its own value, 
for what knowledge of it will reveal to 
him about the world.”* 

The linguists offer us new insights 
into the English sentence, new ways of 
seeing and expressing meaning. They 
help us to see that every sentence may 
be subject to three kinds of analysis: 
semantic, phonological, and structural. 
With the semantic analysis we have 
heen coping for some time, trying ac- 
curately to relate words and meanings. 
With the phonological analysis we are 
probably least secure and almost cer- 
tainly least experimental. Indeed, most 
teachers by training and education are 
simply not prepared at present to deal 
with analysis in terms of forty-five 
basic sound units, in terms of pitch, 
stress, and juncture. This aspect of 
linguistics, an aspect many claim to be 
basic and fundamental, will probably 
influence classrooms only slowly as 


teachers become better informed. 


Structural Analysis 
Of Sentence Patterns 


With the structural analysis of the 


sentence we are now making rapid 
strides. The syntactical operation of 
the sentence organized into a word 
order, word groupings, and patterns is 
not too difficult to understand; hence, 
it is being taught in many classes. 


Already we have two or three good 
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textbooks and a host of supporting 
articles to which to refer. 

Such developments as these demon- 
strate that we have come a long way 
from the day when we were arguing 
about no grammar, no language study, 
nothing but actual speaking and writ- 
ing. Who indeed cannot see further 
change in the offing! 


New Emphasis on 
Form in Composition 


In the teaching both of oral and 
written composition, schools are today 
devoting more and more attention to 
the skills of organization. This concern 
in itself is not new; attention to ways 
of presenting ideas effectively is as old 
as the arts of rhetoric and logic them- 
selves. What has created a fresh awak- 
ening is evidence pointing to the cen- 
trality of form and organization in 
communication. In high school and 
colleges both, ability to communicate 
at reasonably mature levels (the levels 
expected for normal “theme” writing) 
appears to require more than anything 
else a consciousness of form, of rela- 
tionships, of organizational principles. 

At the University of California a 
few years ago, a special faculty com- 
mittee representing several departments 
was established to study the prevalence 
of sub-standard writing among under- 
graduates. 

The group studied the term papers 
fifteen hundred 


and examinations of 


undergraduates. Its most conclusive 
findings were that difficulties in organi- 
zation and structure predominate in 


the poor writing and that proficiency 


2Robert Gorrell, The Course in Composition. 
The Portland High School Study. Portland, 
Oregon, 1959. Vol. 3, p. 4. 
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in the techniques of grammatical usage 
seems to be a corollary of general 
ability to organize material logically. 


Form Consciousness 
Rather Than Mechanics 

This finding, of the significance of 
“form consciousness” as it is sometimes 
called, will not surprise those familiar 
with recent research in written compo- 
sition. Indeed we have felt for some 
time that the abilities involved in or- 
different from those 


ganization are 


involved in selecting appropriate usage 
forms. 

Important research has recently sub- 
stantiated notion. At Michigan 
State University, Wright*® studied the 
characteristics of good and poor writers 
among freshman students and reported 
some interesting contrasts: The good 
writer 


this 


worries about organization, 
about not having anything to say, about 
not being specific, about having no 
clearcut purpose in his writing, and 
about not being direct and to the point. 
But the poor writer worries about none 
of these things. Rather, he is con- 
cerned about spelling, about vocabu- 
lary, and about all sorts of mechanical 
matters. Moreover, poor writers, un- 
like the good, are totally unable to 
recognize good writing in others. 

One wonders whether those of us 


who have concentrated on 


spelling, 
punctuation, and vocabulary in our 
classes almost to the exclusion of con- 
centration on basic principles of or- 
ganization — have contributed to this 


disability in any way. Fortunately 


some changes appear to be on the way. 


Less Emphasis Upon 
Personal Narrative 
Increased emphasis is being placed 


upon sequential instruction covering the 
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specific processes and principles of com- 
position, as contrasted with miscellane- 
ous, unsequential, haphazard programs 
which merely require much “writing.” 
Oakland, California, for example, has 
tried to identify the important prin- 
cipiles of composition to be emphasized 
at every cycle level. 

Greater attention is being paid in the 
upper secondary grades to expository 
writing as contrasted with personal or 
creative writing. The ability to identify, 
develop, and expand ideas tends to be 
more easily taught in relation to compo- 
sition based on impersonal topics. 
Themes dealing with personal experi- 
ences— “What I Did on My Vacation,” 
“When I Won the Game” and the like 

-are appropriate and understandable 
topics for many young people and assist 
in developing fluency, but they be- 
come increasingly less appropriate when 
served as a regular diet. Eleventh and 
twelfth graders must be encouraged to 
reach beyond this level — to cope with 
more mature subjects, such as “The 
Impact of Change on An Aspect of 
Society,” or “The Conflict Between 
Justice and Vengeance” in a play or 


book. 


More Short Themes, 
Fewer Long Papers 

We are tending toward more fre- 
brief 


quent, writing assignments of 


a few paragraphs or so. There are 
fewer long, infrequently assigned, mas- 


Although | 


been one who believed the reports of 


sive papers. have never 


students who claimed never to have 


written a theme in high school (such 

3A. M. Barch 
Background of 
Journal of 
pp. 192-193. 


and R. L. 
Good 
Communication. 


Wright. The 
Poor Writers. 
Winter, 1957. 


and 
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reports are made annually in the classes 
of distraught college instructors), it 
does seem reasonable that overworked 
secondary teachers of English have 
settled 
than quality. 


sometimes rather 


for length 

Unable to assign more than one pa- 
per a month, they ask for a “long one” 
to make the writing worthwhile. The 
folly in such an approach is evident. 
Most can be 
taught im principle in relation to the 


skills of organization 
paragraph, and it is the principle of 
organization with which we are basi- 
cally concerned. 

Less emphasis is being placed upon 
the long research paper. The suitability 
of the paper for high school students 
has been questioned by many college 
instructors. The objections here are 
many, but a primary one is that stu- 
dents who cannot organize a five hun- 
dred word essay cannot reasonably be 
expected to cope with a five thousand 
word term paper. This is not to say, 
however, that needed library skills can- 
not be taught through brief research 


assignments. 


Book Reports Often 
Violate Basic Rules 


Another change involves the book 


report, which frequently violates every 
principle of sound composition in that 
it forces students to string together a 
series of virtually unrelated paragraphs 
(on setting, on plot, on most inter- 
esting incident) and thus seriously 
undercuts the composition program be- 
More 


substituting for it 


ing developed elsewhere. and 
more teachers are 
what might be called a book review, a 
form which requires students, like pro- 
fessional reviewers, to develop a single 


idea expressed in a book and to or- 
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ganize_ their 


idea. 


comments around this 

We are also seeing added stress upon 
essay examinations as the only valid 
means of assessing competence in com- 
position. We all know by this time 
that the College Entrance Examination 
Board has reinstated an essay examina- 
tion as part of its official program, 
despite the extreme difficulties posed 
by grading. Other institutions through- 
out the country are doing the same. 
In most cases some special checklist or 
scale is established to assist graders, 
and in these scales much emphasis is 
placed upon principles of organization. 


Try Annual 
Essay Examinations 

Some schools are also establishing 
an annual examination for all 
students. The high schools in Portland, 


Oregon, have been doing this for seven 


essay 


years. A citywide essay examination 
is held for all students in grades seven 
through twelve. Papers are impromptu 
and are written in fifty minutes. The 
students are permitted to use diction- 
aries, since it is composition, not spell- 
ing, on which they are being tested. The 
entire set is graded by a board of 
experienced teachers. 

In a recent assessment of this pro- 
gram, observers found some teachers 
who questioned the artificiality of the 
testing situation and the spurious na- 
test 
most who had been living with the 


ture of the results. However, 
system for some time believed it con- 
tributed a uniformity of standards, 
that it resulted in upgrading compo- 
sition, and that it provided desirable 
continuity for pupils. 

All these trends indicate the atten- 
tion that some schools are now paying 
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to the organization of ideas. Perhaps 
to some extent this emphasis reflects 
an interest shared by those concerned 
with symbolic logic and aesthetic theory. 


Can Form Consciousness 
Be Acquired by All? 


During recent years, the psychology 
of perception and personality has pro- 
duced a number of arresting theories 
concerning the ways in which indi- 
viduals perceive form. We may well 
discover that the possession of some 
general factor of “form consciousness” 
characterizes some individuals and not 
others. 

We may learn that people vary in 
ability to construct a total Gestalt from 
partial clues, that they vary also in 
ability to hold in mind an overriding 
organization for any period of time 
(a primary need in the writing of a 
lengthy essay), and that these same 
people also vary in their abilty to per- 
ceive form and pattern in a poem, a 
painting, a musical composition, and a 
literary work. 

If research in psychology, aesthetics, 
and communication continues to pene- 
trate the problem of form conscious- 
ness, and present studies give every 
indication of so doing, we may expect 
in the future to extend greatly our un- 
derstanding of how students learn to 
perceive organization and why some 
students learn more easily than others. 


Revolution in Teacher- 


Student Relationships 


A third major development in the 
teaching of English arises from the 
possibility that schools may be on the 
verge of a major breakthrough in using 
teacher time more effectively. I refer 
of course to the newer prescriptions 
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for achieving more efficient instruction 
in English and in other subjects. Be- 
cause most of these programs advocate 
a substantial modification in traditional 
teacher-student relationships, they af- 
fect us immediately and perhaps most 
deeply in the teaching of language and 
composition. 

New approaches are being put for- 
ward so rapidly as to make it diffi- 
cult to keep up with them. Foremost 
among them are advanced placement, 
team teaching, language laboratories, 
lay readers, and teaching machines. 

These plans certainly suggest that 
there is more new under the sun than 
we have suspected. Many are a far cry 
from anything that has been seriously 
attempted before. Whether we accept 
them as the temptations of Mephis- 
topholes or as the promise of a better 
future, it is clear that out of current 
theories we may yet see emerging a 
radically new concept of teacher-student 
relationships. Each proposal perhaps 

slight 


respect to its possible effect on English 


deserves some comment with 


teaching. 


College Level Courses 
For Superior Students 

Advanced Placement. This develop- 
ment is perhaps the best established, 
largely because its revolutionary es- 
sence is cloaked in the mantle of re- 
spectability. It is, of course, the prac- 
tice through which especially talented 
high school students complete some 
work for college credit while still work- 
ing for secondary diplomas. The college 
work may be taken through part-time 
enrollment at a neighboring college, or 
it may be completed in a “college-level” 
section taught in the high school by 
specially prepared high school teachers 
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or by a college instructor brought in 
for the purpose. 


When carefully planned, advanced 
placement programs have resulted in 
much closer cooperation between high 
school and college and greater flexibility 
in offerings for academically talented 
students. Certainly such achievement 
itself sufficient to 
merit of the plan. 


is in suggest the 

Where college instructors are hired 
to teach the special secondary classes, 
however, the net result has often been 
almost a dampening of the imagination 
and initiative of secondary teachers in 
the individual 
difference. Advanced placement will not 


meeting challenge of 
solve all problems of diverse abilities 


in the school. High school teachers 
must ultimately find the answers to 
the 


Advanced placement 


this problem without crutch of 
special classes. 
does a disservice if it discourages 
teachers from finding other ways to 
meet individual needs. 


Teaching Teams 


Handle Large Classes 


Team Teaching. The “images of the 
future” foreseen by W. Lloyd Trump 
of the National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals are still more on 
the drawing boards than in the class- 


rooms. Yet team teaching, in which 


two or three teachers share instruc- 


tional responsibilities for very large 


classes, makes it possible to use the 


specialties of many teachers. 
The approach is not completely un- 


usual. Some schools offer advanced 


courses in the humanities, e.g., in 
American culture, in which three teach- 
ers from 


one English, one music, 


one perhaps a social historian — team 
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together to teach a large section of 
students. 


East High School, Minneapolis, has 
for years attempted to teach reading 
improvement to classes of one hundred 
or more sophomores. This feat is ac- 
complished by employing one skilled 
reading specialist and several assistant 
teachers, aides who are often University 
students. The mass techniques em- 
ployed tend to be automatic and mech- 
anistic, but the school has records to 
show dramatic improvement in tested 
reading ability by 80 per cent of the 
students. The remaining twenty per 
cent, those requiring much _ individ- 
ualized help, are assigned to a small 
workshop group during the following 
semester. 


Language Laboratories 
For English Classes 

Not 
English teachers have yet recognized 
the valuable tools placed within reach 
in the form of the new 
laboratories being built 


Language Laboratories. many 


language 
for modern 
language classes. Certainly the basic 
oral-aural methodology of language 
learning, the direct approach by which 
speaking and listening assist in estab- 
lishing appropriate language patterns, 
applies in English no less than in other 
modern languages. 

More and more English teachers are 
examining the possibilities of modern 
tape recorders, transcribers, earphones, 
recordings, and the like. The Haverly 
Mever experiment in teaching Eng- 
lisl: usage at Syracuse University only 


a few years ago reaffirmed our un- 


derstanding about the value of oral 


language drill. 
This calls for language learning 


based on extensive hearing and speak- 
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ing experiences, and the opportunity 
to apply the method becomes increas- 
ingly available as new equipment ap- 
pears in our schools. The new recording 
headsets and the individual isolation 
booths can make any English class ex- 
citing. We shall probably see more 
and more English teachers making ar- 
rangements to “share” these facilities 
with their colleagues. 


Pros and Cons 
Of Lay Readers 


Lay Readers. The use of lay readers 
as a means of providing needed relief 
for teachers of English composition 
has attracted much attention, possibly 
because the practice seems more eco- 
nomical than that of reducing the over- 
If the 


“boom” in lay reader experiments con- 


load of the English teacher. 


tinues, we may find “educated house- 
wives” as scarce a commodity as are 
qualified teachers of English. 

Lay readers have been roundly sup- 
ported and roundly denounced — with 
persons holding the latter views some- 
what in the majority, as is the case with 
almost revolutionary approach. 
Teachers of English rightly question 
the effectiveness of any outside person 


any 


(or outside machine) who comes be- 
tween teacher and learner in a subject 
as complex as English. Yet, at their 
worst, lay readers are no worse than 
correspondence or television courses 
and they may well provide students 
with additional writing experience. 


The jury is still out on the experi- 
ment. Educational Testing Service, 
which provided much of the initial 
impetus, is still collecting evidence but 
has yet to make an official report. In 
Wisconsin, Virginia Burke is analyzing 
data for the Wisconsin Council of 
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Teachers of English. But by and large, 
where lay readers have been used as 
part of an organized, carefully planned 
program, teachers seem more enthu- 
siastic than not. In Iowa recently, 
six teachers reported the following 
advantages of the lay reader program: 

1. Teachers saved time by being relieved 


of checking papers and had more time 
to study. 


Teachers did better planning because 
they were put on the spot. 

More thorough grading was done and 
more detailed comments were given in 
the papers. 

Students developed more confidence in 
writing. 

Students found added incentive to write 
when they wrote for someone other than 
the teacher. 

More flexibility was given in writing. 
Papers were graded and returned sooner. 
Students gained more because they were 
required to write more. 


It is still too soon to be certain that 
these results occur and that they are 


necessarily good; some may well be 
products of the expected “aura” of 
excitement that surrounds any new 
product. The important observation, I 
think, is to that the teachers 
seemed well satisfied. Certainly lay 
readers cannot be dismissed from the 
educational picture. 


note 


Can Machines 
Teach English? 


Automatic Teaching. The very as- 
sumption that the complexities of sound 
language instruction can be reduced to 
a mechanistic basis to be “imparted in” 
or “taught to” a student by a special 
book, a self-study plan, or a machine 
is enough to raise the hackles of any 
humanist. Yet this is exactly what 
teaching machines propose to do. And 
important educational foundations are 
supporting the basic inquiry. 
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It is possible, of course, that learn- 
memoriza- 
and other simple thinking tasks 
can be reduced to this and machines 


ings which involve recall, 


tion, 


may help us to understand how much 
or how little of our classroom activity 
The 


teaching machine’s greatest contribution 


operates at this very low level. 


may well be to help us separate the 
wheat from the chaff. 

If for some listeners, the specter of 
electronic laboratories and teaching ma- 
chines seem to project us into George 
Orwell’s 1984 or to some other never- 
never land, let me only cite one spe- 
cific program to show that it may be 
later than you think. 


Rutgers Plan Combines 
Revolutionary Approaches 

This summer at Rutgers University, 
the 
under a 


Paul Diederich of /-ducational 


Testing Service, foundation 


grant, will work with fifty teachers 
from districts throughout the United 
States to develop a new concept of 
English teaching, colloquially known as 
the Rutgers Plan. 

This 


teacher meeting no class greater than 


experiment will have each 


twenty-five students and only four 


classes daily. But, to make this finan- 
cially possible, the teacher will meet 
each of eight classes only two hours 
per week. Thus he will meet Classes A, 
B, C, and D on Monday and Wednes- 
day and Classes E, F, G, and H on 


None will be 


greater than twenty-five students in 


Tuesday and Thursday. 


size, but his total load will be two hun- 
dred students. Friday will be reserved 
for individual conferences. 

What will the students do? On two 
days per week they will attend the 
regular English class. On the alternate 
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two days they will have “free reading” 
in a large section of two hundred stu- 
dents proctored by a lay person. Their 
compositions, assigned in the English 
class, will be read by a third person — 
their lay reader. On the odd day, 
the students will spend one hour per 
week with a teaching machine, under- 
going individual drill and learning 
about grammar, literary history, and 
the material which can be taught in 
this way. 

Preposterous? Not at all. The plan 
Pre- 
liminary estimates suggest that it is no 


appears to be entirely feasible. 


more expensive than present programs. 


What Will Be 
The Ultimate Impact? 


Ingenious? Yes! But whether better 
learning will result, only time and sound 
thinking can determine. The greatest 
contribution of this plan and of the 
“new look” suggested by all these plans 
may be that they will release our minds 
from thinking of English only in terms 
of regular routine classrooms and force 
us to think imaginatively in terms of 
what we are trying to do. 

Some developments described above 
will wither on the vine before reaching 
maturity ; others will reach fruition and 
effect instruction in ways not even esti- 
mated. These new ideas are to be wel- 
comed, not to be feared. But they are 
to be welcomed with a hard head, albeit 
a sympathetic heart. They should be 
welcomed because they bring to our 
subject excitement and vitality and 
because they force us to rethink our 
purpose and methods and to retain the 
best of the old. Above all, they should 
be welcomed because they demonstrate 
anew to us the endless fascination of 


our subject. 
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Establishing Centers 
For Gifted Students 


Classes Serving Several 


Schools Prove Successful 


During the past few years increas- 


ing recognition has been given to 


the need for special instruction for 
the gifted. motivated, 
the 


gifted have not always received that 


Insufficiently 


slighted, exploited, neglected 


educational opportunity promised for 


each child in terms of his potential. 


It has taken Sputnik and a serious 
need to demonstrate to the world that 
democracy works, along with a growing 
manpower shortage in the sciences and 
professions, to focus popular interest 
on the gifted. The realization that our 
best brains and talent are 


our most 


valuable human resource has given 
further impetus to improved instruction 


for them. 


How can the small school with few 
gifted children provide adequately for 
them without setting up several very small 
and expensive classes? Chicago District 
Six has solved the problem inherent in 
this question by setting up several “gifted 
centers” to which selected upper-grade 
pupils travel for specialized instruction. 
All concerned with the project seem to 
be happy about it. Mrs. Gordon is prin- 
cipal of the Drummond School and chair- 
man of the district committee supervising 
the experiment. 


April, 1960 


@ Alice S. Gordon 


Schools and communities have de- 
veloped a variety of interesting pro- 
grams to meet the needs of their pupils. 
Enrichment units, homogenous group- 
ing, partial grouping, heterogeneous 
grouping, segregation in special schools, 
partial segregation, acceleration, and 
track plans are among the administra- 
tive and teaching devices used. 


Try Many Schemes 
For Special Instruction 


No simple solution would suit all 


schools or communities. 


Our school, 
like its neighbors, has experimented 
with a number of programs to give 
challenging activities to all students. 
We have grouping for instructional 
purposes within each classroom, and 
grouping which cuts across class lines 


for the upper grade reading program. 


Independent reading activities, en- 
richment projects, and tours provide 
other means of enriching instruction. 
Acceleration of gifted pupils is another 
approach used carefully. For bright 
children there are special clubs in 
French, science, creative writing, and 
the newspaper. Leadership opportuni- 
ties are offered in service organizations 


and monthly assembly programs. 
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However, in considering an improved 
instructional program for those children 
identified by teachers and principals 
as “talented,” “gifted,” or “creative,” 
the small school often finds itself lim- 
ited by factors of pupil numbers, per- 
sonnel, equipment, and facilities. This 
becomes an acute problem in a neigh- 
borhood with few cultural resources. 


Frequently the gifted child is isolated 
in the classroom because he has no one 
to share with him his particular talent 
or interest. When numbers are few, 
administrative arrangements to provide 
special classes or groups are very diffi- 
cult to make — sometimes impossible. 
For example, only four children in our 
school, less than one-half of one per 
cent, have intelligence quotients above 
130. Twenty-six pupils have I. Q.’s 
above 120. Even when factors other 
than I. Q. are considered, the number 
of gifted pupils remains very small. 


Small Schools Find 
Special Classes Impossible 


Certainly enrichment units, grouping, 
clubs, the techniques already mentioned, 
are useful techniques. But enrichment 
in depth, with other children of similar 
interest or talent and under a master 
teacher, is often difficult to provide. 

Then, too, elementary teachers have 
not had specialized training in most 
cases. It becomes quite a problem to 
locate an elementary teacher who has 
had adequate preparation in a foreign 
language or science. 

In the regular classroom situation, 
the practice has been for teachers to 
exchange pupils, as in music, art, or 
science, when one can teach a subject 
better than the others can. For gifted 
children, the teachers ought to be in- 
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dividuals with a deep knowledge ana 
unusual proficiency in their fields. 


Efficiency, also, is involved. One 
teacher instructing a class of twenty 
pupils in the use of the typewriter or 
in a foreign language is more effi- 
cient in terms of time and budget than 
are several teachers in several schools 
teaching a few children each. 


Gifted Centers Help 
To Solve Problems 


Therefore, when the small school 
needs to supplement its program for 
its gifted pupils, it is desirable where 
feasible that the resources of neigh- 
boring schools be made available. Such 
a project, bringing together rapid learn- 
ers from several schools to a “Gifted 
Center” for enriched learning experi- 
ences, was initiated last September in 
District Six of the Chicago Public 
Schools. 


The project developed when a dis- 
cussion about gifted pupils led to 
an offer to have Drummond pupils 
join those in a modern mathematics 
class already operating at the neighbor- 
ing school. The district superintendent 
approved, parental and teacher con- 
sents were given, and the first center 
began in the Pulaski School. 

Working under the district super- 
intendent, a committee of nine prin- 
cipals investigated the possibility of 
formalizing and expanding district cen- 
ters for gifted pupils. After surveying 
the literature in the field, this commit- 
tee developed criteria for identifying 
the gifted. The district superintendent 
determined the availability of qualified 
teachers, and suggested subject areas 


in which new centers should specialize. 
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How Gifted Pupils 
Were Identified 


Each school sent in lists of children 
in grades seven and eight identified as 
talented or gifted or with high achieve- 
ment levels. Included in these lists were 
intelligence and achievement scores 
from standardized tests, the special 
areas of interest or ability for each 
child, and any recommendation for 
participation in a Gifted Center. 


The committee of principals desig- 
nated no I. Q. cut-off point in their 
recommendation. They suggested the 
following criteria: being intellectually 
gifted, possessing special talent, pos- 
sessing leadership qualities, having cre- 
ative ability and imagination, and 
meeting achievement standards. 


The committee also listed broad ob- 
jectives for the experiment: 1) To 
make the best possible use of personnel, 
equipment, and community resources 
to supplement existing gifted programs 
within the schools ; 2) To make classes 
available to groups of schools, each 
having too few gifted pupils to estab- 
lish a class, or where equipment and 
personnel are not readily available; 3) 
The immediate goal: enrichment, with 
acceleration as a possible by-product. 

Thus in each school principal and 
teacher could determine cooperatively 
whom they judged to be gifted or 
A child could be 
included who had special talent but 
merely average I. Q. 


creative children. 


Some children 
of this sort were chosen. 


Seventh and Eighth 
Grade Pupils Involved 


Although the primary purpose of 
each center was to be enrichment, ad- 
vanced placement in high school could 


April, 1960 


follow. Because of the factor of possible 
advanced placement and because of the 
distances involved, only children of the 
seventh and eighth grades were per- 
mitted to participate. At the home 
school, where the center was function- 
ing, a few sixth grade pupils could 
visit or participate. 

Six centers have been established: 
three last Fall, in mathematics, art, and 
mechanical drawing, and three more in 
February of 1960, in science, Spanish, 
and typing. These classes vary in size 
from sixteen to twenty pupils each. At 
the start of the project, it was intended 
that children be able to walk the dis- 
tance to a neighboring school. So much 
enthusiasm has developed, however, 
that requests for participation have 
come to the district superintendent 
from schools which are not within 
walking distance of any center. A few 
children have been permitted to attend 
from these schools. 


Children attending these centers usu- 
ally miss three to four hours of regular 
classwork each week. They and their 
regular teachers understand that this 
work is to be “made up” and brief con- 
ferences are arranged in order for them 
to get assignments and other guidance 
where needed. Since most of the chil- 
dren are well above average in gen- 
eral ability, they have no difficulty in 
keeping up with the work involved. 
Math Center Meets 
Three Times Weekly 


At the Gifted Center in mathematics, 
seventeen pupils from three schools 
(the majority from the home 
school) meet on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays from eleven to 
twelve o'clock. Two other schools have 


are 
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recommended additional students for 


enrollment. 
Well qualified for such instruction, 


the teacher has prepared special lessons 


for the group. The level of the lessons 
the 


specially administered achievement test. 


was determined by results of a 
The basic objective is to develop criti- 


cal thinking through instruction in 
symbolic reasoning. At one meeting, a 
professor from Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege was invited to challenge the chil- 
dren with problems from the binary 
the class 
uses units from “Junior High School 
Mathematics Vol. is, Ap- 
prepared by the School 


Group under an 


system. At certain times 
Units, 
lications,”’ 
Mathematics Study 
experimental grant from the National 
Science Foundation. 

A teacher-prepared test was given 
towards the close of last semester. 
Half the class graduated in January 
and went on to take algebra in high 
school. A follow-up is being made as 
to whether they think that the class 


has helped them. 


Art Center Sets 
Creativeness as Goal 

The Gifted Center in art, the second 
to be established by the district, is held 
in the district art office at Lafayette 
School. Taught by the district art su- 
pervisor, nine 
the 
In selecting pupils for 
talent 


eighteen pupils from 
schools meet every Thursday for 
entire morning. 
this 


determining factors. 


class, and interest were 

Recognizing that concomitant social 
values and attitudes are taught during 
any instructional period, the art super- 
visor developed cooperatively with the 
students acceptable standards for art 
she insisted that the 


projects. Then 
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student finish whatever project he be- 
gins, and that it be an acceptable work 
of art in terms of such standards. The 
pupils are thus not permitted to drop 
unfinished work and go on to some- 
thing else. For some pupils this has 
not been easy. 

The students are given much in- 
dividual the teacher 
reports excellent results, much enthu- 


attention, and 
siasm, and that the children stimulate 
and learn from each other. 


To acquaint the art teachers in the 
high schools with what is being done in 
her class, she has made pre-graduation 
visits to those schools her graduates 
will attend, and then has visited them 
later to observe the progress that these 
freshmen have made in art. There is 
no goal of advanced art placement in 
high school; the primary objective is 
to provide enriched art experiences 
which will help to develop creativeness. 


Mechanical Drawing Lessons 
Anticipate High School 


The third Gifted Center, in mechani- 
cal drawing, was established at Drum- 
mond School in October. Sixteen boys 
from five schools come together every 
Friday morning to be instructed by a 
teacher who has had extensive college 
training and practical experience in the 
field. All of the boys plan to attend 
Lane Technical High School. 


There are units in lettering, sketch- 
ing, and projections selected by the 
teacher on the basis of experience and 
the curriculum for the first year high 
school mechanical drawing course. Pro- 
jections taught include the oblique, 
the isometric, and the orthographic. 


In June, when a number of these 
boys will be graduated, recommenda- 
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tions will be made for advanced place- 
ment in mechanical drawing. Follow-up 
visits are planned to evaluate progress. 


Offer Science, Spanish 
And Typing Classes 

The science at 
Chopin School was established in Feb- 
ruary, 1960, instructor who 
has a master’s degree in biology. Six- 


Gifted Center in 
with an 
teen gifted science pupils from five 


The 


general emphasis in this class has been 


schools meet Friday mornings. 


in the area of the physical sciences with 


some attention to the biological sciences. 


Here, too, the teacher prepared her 
own units. At present, materials of all 
kinds, microscopes, books, and pam- 
phlets are being collected for the class. 
Demonstrations and experiments chal- 
lenge the budding scientists. Graduates 
will be recommended for advanced sci- 
ence placement, i.e., skipping general 


science, when they enroll in high 


sche it I]. 
Von 
programmed 


several 
had 


Spanish for its bright pupils under the 


For 
School 


Humboldt 


classes in 


years 


guidance of a teacher who had a degree 
in Spanish, courses in French, and is 
now studying Russian. Here was a 
logical resource teacher for the Gifted 
Center in Spanish. Ten children from 
four other schools meet with his classes 
on Monday afternoons. Materials are 
teacher prepared and based on the 
Spanish language guide published by 


the Board of Education. 


The Gifted Center in typewriting has 


been organized for twenty children 
from three schools, most of them in 
the home school. It affords pupils an 
opportunity to acquire this useful skill 


before entering high school. 
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Twelve Schools 
Involved in Project 


Altogether twelve schools have par- 
ticipated in this program of enriched 
learning experiences. One school in 
the program sends four groups of chil- 
dren to various centers, while another 
school sends four children to one cen- 
ter. Each school determines whether or 
not it wishes to participate, how many 
children to recommend, and to which 
centers to send them. Coordination is 
achieved through the district office. 


A survey of attitudes and opinions 
concerning the centers was made re- 
Indications of enthusiastic 
the 


children involved in the program. Of 


cently. 


support came trom teachers and 
course, as in all experiments, problems 
occur. At present the district super- 
intendent and the committee are study- 
ing questions of distance, scheduling, 
responsibilities, general attitudes of par- 
ents and teachers towards the project, 
and possible extension of such centers. 
Problems of articulation with the high 
schools and continuity will also be 
studied. 


The experiment to provide effective 


enriched instruction for talented stu- 
dents has apparently been worthwhile. 
For the pupils it has increased their 
range of knowledge and skills; it has 
developed initiative and creative power. 
Children have learned to work in- 
dependently, to plan, and to judge. 
It has the 


with further opportunities for enrich- 


presented small school 
ment and thus has improved their 


instructional program. 


1As this article goes to press, the science 
center has been temporarily suspended be- 
cause of the inability of the specially qualified 
teacher to continue with the group. 
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A Critic Teacher's View 
Of Student Teaching 


Many Have Responsibility 


In an Effective Program 


Whether or not the present dearth 
of teachers will be relieved depends to 
a great degree upon the experiences 
college students encounter when they 
go into the high schools and elementary 
schools to do their student teaching. In 
some instances this experience proves 
to an individual that he is not teacher 
material and results in a wise change 
of plans. In other cases, however, the 
student may become discouraged, not 
because of a lack of aptitude and abil- 
ity, but because his student teaching 
takes place in a school where the ob- 
jectives of student teaching have not 
been carefully thought out and made 
clear to all concerned. 


The critic teacher, the person in whose 
room the student teacher teaches, is more 
directly involved in the student teaching 
process than any other supervisory per- 
sonnel. Yet frequently the critic teacher 
has the least to say about the student 
teaching itself. The writers of this article, 
seasoned critic teachers, here discuss their 
ideas as to how the student teaching pro- 
gram might be made more effective and 
worthwhile both at the elementary and 
secondary levels. Miss Engelstein and 
Mrs. Miller teach history at Senn High 
School. 
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@ Sadie S. Engelstein and 
Henrietta H. Miller 


Inasmuch as student teaching is so 
important both for future teachers and 
for society, it is necessary that the 
status of the student teacher and the 
respective roles of the school, the critic 
or supervisory teacher, and the college 
or university supervisor be well defined 
and co-ordinated. Unfortunately this is 
not always done. 


exists 
student 
In some instances he is not 


At present a_ wide 


in the 


range 


status accorded the 
teacher. 
only accepted but even welcomed by 
the 


other instances the newcomer is, un- 


administrators and teachers; in 
fortunately, viewed not merely as an 
outsider but as a trespasser. To create 
a climate of cooperation and mutual 
respect, there should be a’ well defined 
policy which includes consideration of 
the needs and the educational objectives 
both of the student teacher and the 
supervisory teachers as well as those 
of the contributing teacher-training 
institutions and receiving schools. 


Basic Requirements 
Of a Good Program 


The philosophy from which sound 
policies evolve should include a num- 
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ber of basic principles. Some of these 
are axiomatic. Students should work 
with well prepared, enthusiastic, and 
dedicated teachers — not merely ones 


designated arbitrarily for the task. 


Second, student teaching should help 
to provide invaluable learning experi- 
ences that relate the theories studied 
at the universities and teachers colleges 
with the practical realities demanded in 
classroom situations. 


Learning should be reciprocal, for 


the school gains from the closer asso- 
ciation with the college students, who 
bring new insights to implement their 
educational philosophies and, in turn, 


help enrich the school community. 
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Critic Teacher Needs 
Time to Supervise 

Equally basic is the principle which 
requires that supervisory teachers be 
provided with time and opportunities 
to confer at length with the student 
teachers and thus be in a position to 
make genuine contributions to their 
education. They should have similar 
opportunities to confer with super- 
visory personnel from the college con- 
all the 
above must be taken on as additional 
duties, the desirability of additional 
compensation becomes manifest. 


cerned. In instances where 


Establishment of well defined policies 
does not imply either rigidity or uni- 
formity in the work assignments of 
the student teacher. Flexibility should, 
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on the contrary, become one of the 
oustanding characteristics in order to 
make the program effective. 


A basic pre-requisite to the success 
of the student teaching program is pre- 
liminary communication in the form of 
writing or conferences with the college 
supervisor and the future teacher. Too 
frequently the teacher is handed a bro- 
bulletin of information 
which presents some of the areas of 


chure or a 


importance in a worthwhile program of 


student teaching as defined by the 


contributing schools. 


Better School-College 
Communication Required 


Fine as this material may be — and 
much of it is excellent, incorporating 
basic principles to which teachers would 
usually subscribe — failure to discuss 
the 
classroom teachers endangers the entire 


these fundamental elements with 
program. Moreover, rich opportunities 
for both the 
student teachers and with the personnel 
of the 


institutions are lost. 


closer articulation with 


contributing teacher-training 

Recently an experienced teacher was 
provoked to indignation when, after 
a few hours of observation, the student 
teacher asserted, “I want to get in as 
many hours of teaching as possible. 
Why can’t I begin to teach this class 
next week?” Obviously the period 
of observation, which the supervisory 
teacher thought was necessary to the 
success of the student teacher’s work, 
was regarded as inconsequential by the 
student. 


A preliminary conference, resulting 
in common understandings, might have 
prevented this incident because require- 
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ments could have been clarified and 
the needs and values of a period of 
observation made clear to the student. 


Supervisory Teacher 
Should Know Student Well 


Another pre-requisite in the develop- 
ment of an effective practice teaching 
program is an understanding by the 
supervisory teacher of the needs, abili- 


ties, and interests of the future teacher. 


To determine these, the supervisory 


teacher should have knowledge of the 
educational and personal background 
of the candidate which would furnish 
insights useful in developing harmoni- 
ous and fruitful relationships. 
Information basic to such insight 
would include a record of the student 
teacher’s college background (major 
and minor areas of study, extracur- 
ricular interests, awards and honors), 
his work and travel experiences, and 
An 
priate form for this information could 


his teaching aspirations. appro- 
easily be prepared. Supervisory teach- 
ers ought perhaps to have complete 
access to the individual student teacher’s 
personnel folder as well. 

After the supervisory teacher has 
become acquainted with the student 
teacher from his record and through 
discussions with him and his college 
instructor, careful orientation into the 
school becomes essential. His growth 
in the school is, to a large extent, de- 
pendent upon his knowledge and under- 
standing of the nature of the work of 
the various departments of the school. 
He should be aware of, among others, 
the specialized services offered by the 
counselors, librarians, and attendance 
officers. 
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Orienting the Student 
Teacher to the School 


Thus, the student teacher is intro- 
duced, during the first weeks of his 
attendance, to various areas of the 
articulation with the 
school staff is bound to result as will 
a keener appreciation of the roles which 
all play in the school community and 
the daily lives of those whom they 
serve. There 


school. Closer 


are, certain 


common characteristics of good teach- 


moreover, 


ers and sound administrators which 


the perceptive student teacher may 


observe in his visits throughout the 
the receive a 
broader perspective of the educational 


school; thus, he will 
institution to which he is becoming 


oriented. 


Assignment of the student teachers 
to specific classrooms should be made 
in terms of and the future 
plans of the student teacher. Flexibility 
of assignment should be an established 
principle. 


abilities 


If the intern or the super- 
visory teacher should find that their 
relationship is not mutually profitable, 
reassignment should take place. A prin- 
ciple to be avoided, on the other hand, 
is the use of the student teacher pri- 
marily as a relief worker for over- 
burdened administrators and teachers. 

The role of the supervisory teacher 
in the classrom is fundamental to the 
healthful relationship between the stu- 
Sound 
human relations between teacher and 
student teacher will result only if the 


dent teachers and the students. 


classroom teacher accepts the student 
teacher as one who is contributing as 
well as learning, for then only will 
the students welcome and respect him. 
This wholesome climate is the core in 
the relationship between the supervisor 
and the student teacher. In sueh an 
atmosphere he can more readily mature 
and develop into a successful teacher. 


Enabling Critic Teachers 
To Do An Effective Job 


A well planned program for the 
student teacher recognizes the need for 
frequent conferences with the super- 
visory teacher. In many school systems, 
time is not allotted for this purpose. 
The result is a heavier load for the 
conscientious teacher who will, rather 
than take time from his regular work, 
give up his lunch period in order to 
help with plans or lay the bases for 
constructive There is also 
the time-consuming clerical work of fill- 
ing out forms for the student teacher’s 


criticism. 


records at the university or college and 


writing recommendations for future 


positions. 

Student teaching is a worthwhile 
activity. As such it should be given a 
place in the supervisory teacher’s pro- 


gram so that he might treat it as a 


responsibility and not as an extra duty. 


Then, and only then, will the reciprocal 
benefits that come from closer asso- 
ciation with universities and teacher- 
training centers reach the level which 
they merit. 


In order to insure good instruction even within narrow limits in a school, 


you must provide it with a teacher far superior to the scholars. 
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— Matthew Arnold 





Factors Affecting Ability 
To Express Ideas, 


Reactions 


Personal Style Important 


In a previous paper in the Schools 
Journal this writer discussed some of 
the factors that affect perception. Per- 
ception may be considered essentially 
a process of intake. Expression is the 
other side of the coin—the output. 
What we know about perception can 
only be gathered from the expressive 
acts of the student. We cannot see or 
measure perception as such because we 
cannot witness it; it is not an observ- 
able phenomenon. We can only infer 
from observable student behavior, that 
is, from student expression, what per- 
Unless we 
know what factors affect the expressive 


ception has taken place. 


act we may obtain a distorted picture 
of what has been perceived. 


Individuality and uniqueness in expres- 
sion should be valued more highly than 
ever in an age typified by mass-pro- 
duced, dehydrated mashed potatoes. A 
companion piece to Mr. Eisner’s article in 
the February Chicago Schools Journal on 
factors affecting perception, this article 
discusses those factors which can limit 
or liberate children’s ability to express 
what they have perceived. All classroom 
teachers can profit from pondering the 
questions raised and the possibilities sug- 
gested. Mr. Eisner teaches art in the 
Laboratory School of the University of 
Chicago. 
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In Shaping Expression 


@ Elliot Eisner 


The word “expression” has two principal 
meanings: in one sense it means self- 
expression — giving vent to our feelings. 
In this sense it refers to a symptom of 
what we feel. Self-expression is a spon- 
taneous reaction to an actual, present sit- 
uation — an event, the company we are in, 
things people say, or what the weather does 
to us; it bespeaks the physical and mental 
state we are in and the emotions that stir 
us. 


In another sense, however, “expression” 
means the presentation of an idea, usually 
by the proper and apt use of words. 


This kind of expression, the kind 
with which we are most directly con- 
cerned in education, can best be called 
purposeful expression. 

While we in education do not want 
to stifle the constructively expressive 
activities of children, their self-expres- 
sion, we need to be clear about the 
differences between these two types of 
expression. Purposeful expression can 
be educative; self-expression is less 
clearly so. 


Each Individual Has 
A Style of Expression 

There is one further aspect of ex- 
pression that is of importance to edu- 
cators. This aspect relates to the unique 


1Suzanne K. Langer, “The Cultural Im- 
portance of the Arts,” Aesthetic Form and 
Education, ed. Michael Andrews. Syracuse, 
N. Y., 1958, p. 3. 
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“style” of behavior characterizing vari- 
ous individuals. Maslow? differentiates 
between “coping behavior” — which in 
this paper is discussed as purposeful 
behavior —and “expressive behavior” 
— which Maslow states is non-mo- 
that reflects the 
unconscious aspect of the individual's 
personality. It includes his non-habitu- 
ated mannerisms, his mode of walking, 
speaking, and writing. Both purpose- 
ful expression (coping behavior) and 
self-expression are present in most 
expressive acts. 


tivated expression 


Thus, there are three behavioral con- 
cepts relevant to our analysis of ex- 
pression and the factors that affect it. 
The parts of this triad may be signified 
by the labels self expression, which is a 
disorganized reaction to an immediate 
situation ; purposeful expression, which 
is organized activity with an envisioned 
outcome relative to the situation; and 
stylized expression, the unconscious 
characterize the 
personality style of the individual. 


mannerisms which 


Each Experience 
Is Unique 


Let us begin by assuming that in- 
herent in everything experienced, be it 
object or episode, are certain unique 
We that each 
individual may perceive things differ- 


characteristics. know 


ently due to the various factors which 


affect perception. indi- 


vidual perceives experience differently, 


Sut, if each 
then we must ask ourselves what sanc- 
tions the teacher has to try to change 
the quality of the individual’s percep- 
It seems 
that we must assume that in most cases 


tion of specific experience. 
the teacher, due to education and ex- 
perience, both has wider frames of 


reference with which to perceive a 
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specific experience and is capable of 
a more penetrating analysis of the 
characteristics of a specific experience. 
That is to say, the teacher can perceive 
experience more fully and accurately 
than can the student. If this is the 
case, then the teacher’s role may be 
considered as one of helping the student 
to widen his frames of reference and 
to sharpen his ability to penetrate into 
the characteristics of specific experi- 
ence. We must recognize that the 
teacher is not immune to the various 
factors which affect perception and that 
his perception too may be — indeed, 
probably is— personally biased. It 
seems safe to assume, however, that 
the teacher is better able to guide and 
broaden student perception than is the 
student fending on his own. 


The width and depth of the student’s 
perception of a particular experience 
undoubtedly has a great effect on the 
way he expresses his reaction to that 
What he is 
determines the meaning of a particular 


experience. able to see 
experience and in turn governs his 
reaction to that experience —his ex- 
pressive behavior. This can easily be 
seen when one asks a class to write 
about a common experience, let us say 
the destruction of old and the construc- 
tion of new buildings in their commu- 
nity. For some children, possibly the 
ones who are new to the community, 
the construction may mean nothing 


‘ 


more than some old 


‘getting rid of” 
buildings. In their stories they express 
no great concern over this activity 


in the community. 


2A. H. Maslow, Motivation and Person- 


ality. New York, N. Y., 1954, pp. 179-198. 
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Quality of Expression 

Influenced by Perception 
Responding differently, the children 

who have lived long in the community 

fill their 


anecdotes relating to how they moved 


may stories with emotional 
from their old homes into new struc- 
tures, how the sight of floorless rooms 
and old, faded wallpaper reminds them 
of past family activities. The sight of 
the old buildings may remind them of 
family struggles, of old Aunt Sally, of 
the time when they first arrived in the 
neighborhood, and of how things have 
changed. Their perception is much 
more sensitive to what they see and 


their expression takes on a different 


quality because of it. 


well that, 
drawing or painting, children between 


It is documented when 
four and ten years of age tend to in- 
crease the size of drawn objects when 
these objects hold important meanings 
for them. Thus the second grader’s 
picture of catching a ball has exag- 
The 


space allotted to specific 


gerated hands and arms. pro- 
portion of 
expression increases with the meaning 
that specific experience has for the 
expressor. 

Each individual has a peculiar life 
The 


manner in which things are expressed 


style and a style of expression. 


is affected by the personality style of 
the individual. Written work, painting, 
musical expression, and to some ex- 
tent the way in which arithmetic prob- 
lems are solved vary from student to 
student. 


The humanities encourage a unique 
synthesis between purposeful expres- 
sion and stylized expression, while in 


the tight content areas such as mathe- 
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matics and some types of elementary 
science relatively little room is allowed 
for the student to display his own 
unique stylized behavior. There is a 
right and a wrong way to do an arith- 
metic problem, a right and a wrong 
way to perform an experiment in sci- 
ence. When we as teachers institute 
rigid operational modes for problem 
solving behavior (which is purposeful 
expression), we hinder the possibility 
that the student may uniquely un- 
It is 
from the marriage between purposeful 
behavior and_ stylized behavior that 
creative action emerges. 


fold his own stylized behavior. 


Lack of Skills 
Hinders Expression 

The expressive skills of the individ- 
ual greatly affect his expression. These 
skills may be either cognitive or motor 
and are quite evident when we recall 
how three- and four-year-old children 
sometimes stutter over words they wish 
to speak because their conception of 
what they would like to say moves 
more rapidly than their ability to find 
the right words with which to commu- 
nicate. We are all familiar with sev- 
enth and eighth graders who become 
frustrated by their inability to express 
their feelings and ideas through pic- 
tures. Their lack of skill, both manual 
and perceptual, hinders their ability to 
control media sufficiently to satisfy 
Without the 
essential expressive skills, neither pur- 


their expressive needs. 


poseful nor stylized expression can be 
realized. 

The cognitive and manual skills can 
be distinguished from synthetic and 
organizational skills. Each student has 
different abilities in organizing concepts 
and feelings into a coherent whole. 
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These abilities help him resolve or put 
together in effective harmony parts of 
a total experience. While this putting 
together cannot be externally mani- 
fested if the appropriate skills are not 
present, if the synthetic and organiza- 
tional skills are not present cognitive 
and manual skills will be to no avail. 


Creativity the Result 
Of Superior Expressive Power 


What we sometimes refer to as in- 
telligence can be considered an ability 
to see relationships between parts. It 
is an ability to order experience and 
feeling so that they mesh and solve the 
problem of expression. The quality of 
expression results partly from a selec- 
tion 


among those 


and 
feelings which can be ordered in such 


words, ideas, 
a manner as to make communication 


possible. Those individuals who are 
gifted in this ability may find new and 
unique relationships within a given 
experience. When such relationships 
are found, synthesized, and organized, 


expression takes on a creative form. 


From time to time we encounter ex- 
pressive activities of children which 
show this creative quality. Their way 
of writing stories, the ideas they in- 
clude, the way in which they mix color 
or use imagery seem to be unique in 
relation to the usual expectation for 
the particular grade level. These chil- 
dren in effect have made a unique syn- 
thesis between ideas and feelings so 
that they become coherent and whole. 
We know of youngsters in science who 
can verbalize about concepts and new 
experimental possibilities but who do 
not have the manual skills to implement 
them. Conversely, we know of children 
who have superior manual skills in 
painting but who lack the ability to 
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bring about new relationships between 
content and form. 


Personal Stylized Expression 
Essential to Creativity 

If we seek to encourage creative ex- 
pression in our schools, we must some- 
how find ways of helping the child find 
a natural congruence between his per- 
sonal stylized behavior and purposeful 
behavior. Very often the teacher’s ex- 
pectations hinder the child in finding 
this congruence. We need much greater 
tolerance of the unusual in our schools, 
much more freedom in providing for 
differences in the way problems are 
solved and ideas expressed. As society 
has mechanized and as mass production 
has developed (to the point where even 
mashed potatoes are packaged) the 
amount of freedom for stylized behavior 
has diminished. 

Only if we recognize the importance 
of —and foster — both personal styl- 
ized expression and purposeful expres- 
sion is it likely that our schools will 
fully free the creative abilities of our 
children. Educators almost universally 
recognize and value purposeful expres- 
Much educational literature is 
devoted to a discussion of techniques 
for bringing about this kind of expres- 
sion. There is, however, a tendency to 
overlook the value, in reality the indis- 
pensability, of that kind of expression 
which I have called stylized. It is the 
simultaneous fostering of both of these 
kinds of expression, along with an 
awareness of the existence of the third 
kind, self expression, and its influence 
upon the production of the other two, 
which will produce the kind of creative 
learning which seems to be one of 
the most vital needs of our age. Only 
thus can we produce unfettered, really 
learned men and women. 


sion. 
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One Answer 
To The Challenge 


Accelerated Math Program 
Leads to Advanced Placement 


We in America are becoming aware 
that to keep pace on the international 
front and to secure our place in the 
future we must look to the develop- 
ment of the potential of our youth. It 
is our responsibility to search out all 
the capabilities of each student, deter- 
mine the extent of these capabilities, 
and develop them to the fullest. 

As educators, we are all aware of 
our responsibility, but in our lock- 
step type curriculum we are some- 
times hindered in our efforts to help 
the exceptional child. Many programs 
have been devised for the slow learner. 
But until recently very few programs 
have been offered for the academically 
talented or fast learner. It is this group 
that offers us the great challenge. 


Programs of acceleration such as the 


one described in this article provide an 
effective answer to those critics of edu- 
cation who insist that the schools are 
wasting the talents of exceptionally able 
youth. Students in the Mathematics Honors 
Program at South Shore High School com- 
plete a four-year high school mathe- 
matics program in three years. In addi- 
tion, some of these students choose and 
complete a “fifth year” program, thereby 
qualifying for advanced standing in col- 
lege. Miss O’Brien teaches mathematics 
at South Shore. 
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Four Years’ Work 
Completed in Three 


The mathematics department of 
South Shore High School, aware of 
the importance of this challenge, in- 
augurated a program three years ago 
in which special attention was given to 
these specially talented students. At 
that time, a group of 35 students was 
the class to 
participate in a Mathematics Honor 
Program. 


selected from freshman 
These 35 were selected on 
the basis of IQ, reading and arith- 
metic scores, past scholastic record, and 
teacher recommendation. To be en- 
rolled in this program, an entering 
freshman had to have an IQ score of 
125 or more, a Chicago Reading Test 
score of 12.0, and a Chicago Arithmetic 


Test score of 9.0. 


For this particular program, ac- 
celeration was the keyword. Three 
semesters’ work in algebra was com- 
pleted in two. Plane and solid geom- 
etry, a usual three semester load, was 
also done in two. In the third year, 
one semester was devoted to a special 
trigonometry course and the next se- 
mester to a special college algebra 
course. By participation in this pro- 
gram for the first three years, a stu- 
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dent could complete the entire high 
school mathematics curriculum. 

One result of this honors program 
was that the students were able to take 
other courses which time in the regular 
program did not permit. Many of the 
students in the honors program did 
just that. These students, of course, 
were those who were more interested 
in languages or social studies than they 
were in mathematics. However, there 
was another result from this honors 
program. The program created an en- 
thusiasm for mathematics on the part 
of some of the students, and as a con- 
sequence they eagerly awaited the ex- 
tension of their mathematics sequence 
Thus our 
present “fifth year” class was born. 


through their senior year. 


“Fifth Year” Program 
An Important Result 

In our organization of a program of 
study for the “fifth year” course, sub- 
ject matter had to be considered. Two 
paths lay open for us to take. Either 
we could devote the year to the study 
of modern mathematical concepts such 
as axiomatics and set theory, or we 
could develop what is usually con- 
sidered the first year of college mathe- 
matics. Each program has _ been 
recommended by the Commission on 
Mathematics of the College Entrance 
Examination Board and the Committee 
on the Undergraduate Program of the 
Mathematical Association of America. 
We chose the first year college course 
of Analytic Geometry and Calculus be- 
cause of the desire of the students ap- 
plying to take the course to ‘take Ad- 
vanced Placement examinations as a 
way of securing college credit. Armed 
with a recommended college text, the 
syllabus provided by the College En- 


trance Examination Board, and much 
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enthusiasm, we began our program 
with the hope that it would prepare 
the students for a successful com- 
pletion of the Advanced Placement 
Examination in the spring of 1960. 
During the first semester of the 
“fifth year,” the topics suggested by 
the syllabus of the College Entrance 
Examination Board as first semester 
work were all developed in detail. It 
was noted that the students mastered 
these topics with more ease and under- 
standing than is usually exhibited by 
the average college freshman. Under- 
lying relationships which are normally 
seen only after intensive study were 
easily brought out in the class discus- 
sions. Also, the enthusiasm with which 
students entered the Advanced 
Placement class in September grew as 


these 


we proceeded into the second semester’s 
work, the discussion of integral calculus. 

Because of this emphasis on speed 
during the first three years, we won- 
dered if these students had been given 
only the minimum framework at the 
expense of a good solid foundation of 
mathematical understanding. The stu- 
dents’ performance showed that this 
was not the case. 


Students Score High 
On Merit Examinations 

Of the group now en- 
rolled in the Advanced Placement 
class, all of whom took the National 
Merit Scholarship and the Illinois State 
Scholarship Examinations, 30% were 
semifinalists and another 39% received 
honorable 


which is 


National 
and all of these 
students placed in the 95-99 percentile 


mention in the 


Merit Examination 


range in the Illinois State Examina- 
tion. Their performance is tabulated 
in detail in Table I. The data indicate 
no lack of mathematical understanding. 
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TABLE | 
NATIONAL MERIT SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 


Mathematics Section 
Yo of class 
Percentile at this level 
99+ 30. 
98 30. 
97 5.5 
96 5.50 
91 50 


ILLINOIS STATE 


Total 
Exam. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


Total Examination 
Yo of class 
Percentile at this level 
994 54.0 
98 a0 
95 
87 


EXAMINATION 


Total Examination 


Percentile 
QO 
OR 


95 


Motivation, Planning 


Essential to Success 


It should be realized that the meas- 
ure of success which we have observed 
in this class is a result of the combi- 
nation of many factors. Two essential 
factors of the success of such a pro- 
gram are good students of high ability, 
who are interested in the subject mat- 
ter and have enthusiasm for work; 
and a carefully planned, challenging 


program of study. 

As this first group of 35 students 
progressed through our planned pro- 
that 
needed revision in several major areas. 


gram, we found our program 
The drop-out rate from our first hon- 
ors class was much higher than had 
We found that, in 


the 


been anticipated. 
order to have the enrollment in 
“fifth year” class a reasonable size, a 
new method of selection for the fresh- 
man honors class had to be considered. 
We decided to increase the original 
enrollment to three classes of 35 each 
in the freshman year. Even with the 
same rate of drop-out, under the new 
system we should be able to anticipate 
a better enrollment for the Advanced 


Placement class. 
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% of class 


at this level 


Jd 


27 


18 


More Counseling, Testing 
Improve Quality of Program 

However, by increasing the enroll- 
ment to three times our beginning 
quota, we made it necessary to do more 
counseling and to keep a closer check 
on the development of the students 
involved. A new testing program was 
initiated to cope with this problem. An 
algebra aptitude test is now given at 
the beginning of the freshman algebra 
course and standardized tests are given 
enable us to match 
achievement with ability. 

As David A. 
of the Advanced Placement Program 


periodically to 
Dudley, the director 


of the College Entrance Examination 
Board has said, “The philosophy be- 
hind the Advanced Placement Program 
is a recognition of the fact that not 
all students are created with equal 
mental abilities. The very able 
student should be allowed to proceed 
at a faster pace in a field of his liking 
than the average or slow student... . 
The main purpose of the Program may 
be stated as enrichment, placement, 
credit, acceleration.” At South 
Shore, this has been our program for 
the talented student. 


to the challenge. 


and 


It is our answer 
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News in Education 


1960 Innovations in the 
Chicago Public Schools 


In addition to adopting a record 
$294,300,000 budget for 1960, the 
Chicago Board of Education approved 
several innovations to improve the ed- 
ucational program of the Chicago public 
schools. 

Featured among these are provisions 
for certain larger high schools to hire 
routine 
clerical work and to employ graduate 


clerks to relieve teachers of 
students as readers of themes in high 


school English classes. 


In addition, three studies have been 
authorized. One will undertake to dis- 
cover a relationship between poor 
health habits of children and inability 
in learning situations. Another will be 
made of over-age students and of those 
The third 
study will involve a team teaching ex- 
periment in three selected schools. The 
purpose of the experiment will be to 
co-ordinate the academic program and 


who drop out of school. 


out-of-school activities of students. 
The budget provides for $57,493,068 
to be spent on new construction, with 
priority given to the elimination of old 
and fire-hazardous buildings. It aims 
also at the elimination of many double 
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shifts, the reduction of class sizes to 
thirty pupils, and the acquisition of 
new sites and construction of new units 
for outlying areas. 


Urge Schools to Teach 
Basic English Skills 


Better teaching and better teachers 
were called for in a statement of policy 
submitted to the annual convention of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals at Portland, Oregon, 
recently. High school principals from 
across the nation were urged to over- 
haul their English courses and to con- 
centrate on teaching their students to 
read and write. 

\s explained by Ellsworth Tomkins, 
“The 


now tends to be on appreciation of 


executive secretary, emphasis 
literature, and it’s a piecemeal approach 
to literature, which most students don’t 
like. What we 
return to firmer emphasis on the basic 


are calling for is a 


skills of the English language.” 

The policy statement was drawn up 
by a fifteen-man committee of high 
school and college educators, including 
many teachers of English. Some of the 
provisions are: 

1. Students learn to write only by writ- 


ing. It cannot be mastered by reading 
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about it, or talking about it. Writing in- 
structions must be given in every grade 
from seven through twelve. 


2. Every student must learn the gram- 
matical structure of the English language, 
but boring and repetitious drills on gram- 
matical terminology should be discontinued 
forms have been 


as soon as the correct 


mastered. 

3. Students who are reading below their 
grade level or below their own potential 
should be given remedial courses. Students 
should be encouraged to read books out- 
side the regular course work and to study 
literary reviews in current periodicals. 


Work Load of English 


Teachers Termed Excessive 

Addressing the Fifteenth National 
Conference on Higher Education in 
Chicago in March, J. N. Hook, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, said that one 
of the difficulties faced by high school 
teachers in preparing their students for 
the rigorous demands of a college fresh- 
man English composition course is the 
excessive work load faced by each 
teacher. 

Illustrating his point, Hook said that 
in Chicago most English teachers in- 
struct 175 students a day. If each 
student were required to write one 
composition a week and the teacher 
spent eight 
paper, more 


minutes evaluating each 
than 23 hours a week 
would be required for grading alone. 
When 25 hours of class sessions, 5 
hours of co-curricular activities, 5 hours 
of conference, and 10 hours of lesson 
preparation are added to the 23 hours 
of grading, that makes a minimum of 
a 68-hour week. 

Pointing up the situation, Hook 
“Who can blame teachers for 
not wanting to work 68 hours in this 


He 


students 


asked, 


era of the 35- or 40-hour week ?” 
added “Very 


win honors in writing. 


few Chicago 
Those honors 
go mainly to suburban schools with 


reasonable class loads.” 
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The address was concluded with the 
notion that writing will not improve 
until high school students are given 
a chance to write a great deal and to 
have that writing graded by fully 
trained personnel. 


Summer Offerings at 
Chicago Teachers College 


The 1960 eight-week summer session 
of the Chicago Teachers College will be 
conducted at the South Campus and the 
North (Sabin) Campus from June 27 
to August 19, 1960. Since this session 
is tuition free, the only costs involved 
are the fees of $10.00 for a full pro- 
gram or $1.50 per credit hour for a 
part-time program. In a few instances 
courses last for fewer than eight weeks. 


Printed schedules of classes will be 
available by May 1. Copies of the 
schedule and full information regarding 
registration can be obtained from the 
Registrar of the South Campus at 6800 
Stewart Avenue, Chicago 21 (ABer- 
deen 4-3900); or the North Campus 
at 2216 West Hirsch Street, Chicago 
22 (HUmboldt 6-1040). 

Following is a tentative listing of 
course offerings and their credit hour 
values. Courses marked with an asterisk 
(*) are offered at both campuses; those 
marked by a dagger ({) are offered at 
the North Campus only. Those without 
special marks are offered only at the 
South Campus. 


Art 
123 
*124 
*204 


*205 


Basic Visual Design (2) 
Advanced Visual Design (3) 
Laboratory in Art Education (1) 
Art Education in the Elementary 
School (2) 

Design for Layout and Display (3) 
History of Modern Art, 1860 (2) 


+307 


312 


Business 
156 Intermediate Typewriting (2) 
171 Consumer Economics (2) 
253. Advanced Typewriting (2) 
259 Salesmanship (3) 
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260 
286 


Office Machines (3) 
Business Organization and 
Management (3) 


Education 


#238 
263 


264 
*268 


324 
#4336 
+4338 
339 
+4344 
+4352 
#357 
365 


421 


Philosophy and Organization of 
American Public Education (4) 
History of American Education (3) 
Philosophy of Education (3) 
Elementary School Classroom 
Management (3) 

EMH Special Class Methods for 
Educable Mentally Handicapped (2) 
Educational Research and 
Evaluation (3) 

Principles of Curriculum Construc- 
tion (3) 

Curriculum Materials and Practices 
(3) 
Introduction 
(3) 
Evaluation of Instruction (3) 
Education of the Gifted Child (3) 
History of Educational Thought (3) 
Audio-Visual Education (3) 
Psychology of Elementary School 
Subjects (3) 

Seminar in the Education of Men- 
tally Handicapped Children (3) 


to Group Dynamics 


KgP Education 


108 


227 
228 
229 

*$266 


*$267 


274 


KgP 
KgP 


Childhood Education (3) 
Teaching Reading in 
Primary Grades (3) 
Play and Rhythmic Expres- 
sion (2) 

Arts and Crafts in the Kin- 
dergarten-Primary Grades 
(2) 

Principles and Methods of 
Kindergarten- Primary Edu- 
cation I (3) 

Principles and Methods of 
Kindergarten- Primary Edu- 
cation II (3) 

Basic Elements of Teaching 
in the KgP Grades (3) 


the 
KgP 


KgP 


KgP 


KgP 


KgP 


Student Teaching 


243 


243 


243 


265 


DO Student Teaching of Deaf 
and Hard-of-Hearing Chil- 
dren (3) 

Student Teaching of Edu- 
cable Mentally Handicapped 
Children (3) 

Student Teaching of Train- 
able Mentally Handicapped 
Children (3) 

Student Teaching Seminar, 
Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 
Children (1) 


EMH 


TMH 


DO 
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265 EMH 


Student Teaching Seminar, 
Mentally Handicapped Chil- 
dren (1) 


ENGLISH AND SPEECH 


English 
*116 
120 

123 
*124 
*202 


+4206 


209 


401 


Industrial 


*106 
*264 
*270 
272 
+274 
301 


American Literature (3) 
Composition II (3) 

Introduction to Literature (3) 
Readings in Literature (3) 
Children’s Literature (3) 
Teaching of the Language Arts in 
the Elementary School (3) 
Literature for Children in 
Primary Grades (2) 
Problems in School Journalism I 
(1) 

Problems in School Journalism II 
(1) 

Problems in School Journalism III 
(1) 

Reading Methods and Materials 
for Educable Mentally Handicapped 
(2) 

Shakespeare (3) 

American English (3) 

Diagnosis and Remediation in Cases 
of Reading Disability (3) 

Studies in American Literature (3) 
Major English Writers before 1800 
(3) 


the 


Fundamentals of Speech (2) 
Voice and Articulation (2) 

Oral Interpretation of Literature 
(3) 

Auditory Training and the Use of 
Hearing Aids (2) 

Language Development for the Deaf 
(3) 

Methods of Teaching Speech in the 
Elementary School (3) 

Phonetics (3) 

Methods of Teaching Speech Read- 
ing (3) 

Speech Improvement in the Class- 
room (2) 

Seminar in Research for Deafness 
(2) 


Arts 
Elementary Industrial Arts (2) 
Crafts (3) 
Plastics (3) 
Ceramics (3) 
Wood (3) 
Study and Use of Plastics (3) 


tNorth Campus offering is a four-week 
intensive course 
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302 
304 
307 
357 


Study and Use of Ceramics (3) 
Study and Use of Woods (3) 
Study and Use of Graphic Arts (3) 
Industrial Arts for Educable Men- 
tally Handicapped (3) 


Industrial Education 


155 


205 
270 
we 


fo 


302 
304 
307 


410 


413 


Library 


253 
58 


*351 
2 


359 
402 


404 


Advanced Engineering Drawing 
(3) 

General Drafting (3) 

Print Shop (3) 

Wood Shop (3) 

Supervision of Industrial Education 
(3) 

Modern Industries (3) 

Vocational Guidance (3) 
Foundations of Industrial Education 
(3) 

Education 


Seminar in Industrial 


(3) 


Science 

Reading Guidance for the Primary 
and Intermediate Grades (3) 

The Library as an 
Center 
Audio-Visual Education (3) 
Functions of the School 
(3) 


Information 
(3) 

Library 
Problems in Administering the 
School Library (3) 

The Curriculum 
Library (3) 
Library Literature 
(3) 
Library 


(3) 


and the School 


and Research 


Materials for Adolescents 


Mathematics 


*103 
151 
152 

74156 

*204 


205 
316 


320 
+4327 


Music 
*109 
*110 


*202 


206 
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College Mathematics (5) 
Algebra (3) 
Trigonometry (3) 

The Slide Rule (1) 
Methods of 
Grades 3-8 


College 


Teaching Arithmetic, 
(3) 

Teaching of Arithmetic in the 
Elementary School (2) 
Mathematics of Statistics (3) 
History of Mathematics (3) 
Elementary Number 
Its History (3) 


Theory and 


Repertoire and Conducting (2) 
Fundamentals of Music (3) 
Teaching Music in Grades 3, 4, 
and 5 (2) 
Understanding 
(2) 


and Appreciation 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Biological Science 
107 
*108 
201 


Biological Science I (3) 
Biological Science II (3) 
Microbiology and Human Physiol- 
ogy (4) 

Introductory Microbiology (3) 
Genetics (3) 

Evolution (3) 

General Microbiology (3) 


#259 
+360 

361 
* 364 


Science 

Physical Science I (. 
Physical Science II ( 
Physical Geology (3) 
Astronomy (3) 


Physical 
*101 
102 
7155 
301 


3) 
, 
0 


) 


Physiology 
201 Human Physiology (3) 

Science 
*208 The Teaching of Elementary Sci- 

ence, Grades 3 to 8 (3) 

Seminar in Research and/or Spe- 

cial Projects (5) 


*403 


Zoology 


1: General Zoology (3) 


2: Vertebrate Zoology (3) 
3 


; 
55 Comparative Vertebrate 
(3) 


Anatomy 


Courses Offered at Camp Sagawau in 
Cook County Forest Preserve: 
Registration through South Campus 


Biological Science 


306 
308 


Forest Biology I (2) 
Insects of the Chicago Region I 
(2) 


Botany 
256 Plant Ecology (3) 
Zoology 
351 Entomology (3) 


Physical Education 
*115 Badminton (1) 
116 Golf (1) 
4117. Tennis (1) 
*127 Recreational Games (1) 
*204 Health Education (1) 
*206 First Aid and Safety (1) 


tNorth Campus offering is a four-week 
intensive course. 
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Psychology 


*110 
*205 


General Psychology (3) 

Introduction to Child Development 

(3) 

*206 Educational Psychology (3) 

305 Psychology of Exceptional Children 
(2) 

*306 Mental Hygiene (2) 

*308 Psychology of Adolescence (3) 

309 Mental Measurement (3) 

317 Psychology of the Mentally Handi- 

capped (3) 

Individual Projects in Mental De- 

ficiencies (5) 


406 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Geography 
*104 


313 


World Regional Geography (3) 
Geography of South America (3) 
History 

103 Western Civilization, 1600 — (4) 


*203 American History, 1865 (3) 
*268 American History, 1607 - 1865 (3) 


Political Science 
*203 


304 


American National Government (3) 
Contemporary International 
lations (3) 


Rela- 


Social Science 


*203 Methods of 
Studies (2) 


Teaching the Social 
Sociology 

201 Social Dynamics (3) 

302 The Urban Community (3) 


Offer Free Health 
Exams in Chicago 


An experimental program of free 
health examinations for children enter- 
ing kindergarten or grades 1B, 1C, or 
5B was inaugurated recently at the 
Doolittle Elementary School in Chicago. 
This school was selected since it is in 
an area where many parents cannot 
afford health examinations for their 
children. 

State law requires children entering 
kindergarten, first, fifth, and ninth 
grades to have a health examination, 
and provides that the examinations 
may be given by public health authori- 
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ties if the parents and guardians fail 
to do so. 

Five doctors and five nurses are 
provided by the Chicago Board of 
Health. School facilities are provided 
for examination rooms. Persons with 
religious and constitutional objections 
to the physical examinations are ex- 
empted under the law on the provision 
that written notification of the grounds 
of the objection is filed with the office 
of the superintendent of schools by 
parents or legal guardians. 

Parents are required to accompany 
their children to the check-up and will 
be given opportunity to ask questions 
and their children’s medical 
problems. Thus the program is in- 
tended to be an educational as well as 
a service program, and it is hoped that 
many parents will take advantage of 
the opportunity they seldom have had 
to learn about good health practices 
for their children. 


discuss 


35 Foreign Language 
Institutes Set for 
This Summer 


Thirty-five foreign language insti- 
tutes for the training of 2,000 elemen- 
tary and secondary school modern 
language teachers will be held at col- 
leges and universities in the summer of 
1960. 

The language institutes provide pro- 
fessional training to elementary and 
secondary teachers of French, German, 
Italian, Russian, and Spanish. Public 
school teachers who attend the insti- 
tutes will receive stipends of $75.00 a 
week and an allowance of $15.00 per 
week for each dependent. 

A list of the institutes with the lan- 
guages each offers and whether train- 
ing will be given to elementary or high 
school teachers is available to those 
who wish it. Such individuais may 
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call or write to the Bureau of Cur- 
riculum Development, 228 North La 
Salle Street, Chicago 1. 


Quality Provisions 
In Salary Schedules 


More and more schools are basing 
teachers’ salaries on quality of service, 
according to a recent report by the 
National Education re- 
search department. 


Association 


The study shows that one in six 
urban school districts provides for a 
reward or a penalty to recognize qual- 
ity of service in the salary schedule; 
and the per cent of large urban school 
districts providing superior-service 
maximums, after decreasing for four- 
teen years, is now increasing. 


Forty-six per cent of the reporting 
superintendents of districts having 
quality-of-service provisions stated that 
they thought such a provision had a 
good effect on the level of performance 
of nearly all teachers; and thirty-eight 
per cent, that it had a good effect on 
the morale of nearly all teachers. 


According to the report, a quality- 
of-service salary schedule may reward 
superior teachers in various ways. It 
may accelerate a teacher’s progress to- 
ward the maximum salary; or it may 
place a teacher in a separate and more 
remunerative salary class; it may pro- 
vide a bonus for exceptionally meri- 
torious and for the teacher 
already at maximum salary, the sched- 
ule may provide an addition step or 
steps beyond the normal maximum to 
a superior-service maximum. 


service ; 


Examination of 2,722 salary sched- 


ules which represent seventy-two per 


cent of the urban schools districts 


showed that one in ten districts had 


provisions for a superior-service maxi- 


mum in 1958-59. 


Aptitude Tests and 
Predictions of Success 


There is “no convincing evidence” 
that aptitude tests given to persons of 
high school or college age can predict 
the degree of achievement or satisfac- 
tion to be expected within an occupa- 
tion, according to a study directed by 
Robert L. Thorndike of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Comparing the results of aptitude 
tests taken by 10,000 men in military 
service in World War II with their 
post-war careers, the study indicates 
that aptitude tests can be used to pre- 
dict a person’s ability to prepare for, 
obtain, and hold a job. But they can- 
not and should not be used to predict 
how good a living a person will earn 
in his occupation, how satisfied he will 
be in it, or how well he will satisfy the 
people for whom he works. 


Fund for Adult Education 
Dissolves; Gave $45 Million 


The Fund for Adult Education an- 
nounced recently that it would dissolve. 
The remaining six million dollars in 
the treasury will go largely to colleges, 
university and national organizations 
to promote training of people for public 
affairs, according to the director of the 
fund. 

Grants totaling forty-five million dol- 
lars have been awarded to the fund 
since 1951 by the Ford Foundation for 
independent use by the fund in devel- 
oping liberal education programs for 
adults. The Education Division of the 
Ford Foundation will assume an inter- 
est in the area formerly served by the 
fund. 
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Current 


Periodicals 


“Who's to Blame for First-Grade Fail- 
ures?” By Willard Abraham. Today’s 
Health, March, 1960. 


It is estimated that two million pu- 
pils fail each year in the elementary 
school. Ten percent or more are re- 
quired to repeat the first grade. More 
than 4,500 first-graders were reported 
held back last June in the Chicago 
Public Schools. For the most part the 
causes for first-grade failures are re- 
lated to unfavorable conditions in the 
home and school. This raises the im- 
portant question: Do repeating first- 
graders benefit academically ? 

Some pupils do profit from being 
held back, but research leaves no doubt 
that the number of failures has been 
excessive. It is evident from research 
that pupils promoted regularly gain 
more educationally than equally able 
pupils whose school progress is irregu- 
lar. Research also concludes that, con- 
trary to popular belief, non-promotion 
does not motivate pupils to greater 
action, but discourages them. Finally, 
research maintains that pupils of nor- 
mal ability gain more from trial promo- 
tion than “repeaters” of equal ability. 

These research conclusions do not 
suggest a policy of automatic promo- 
tions, but rather a “gray zone” between 
rigid standards and automatic promo- 
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@ Edited by John M. Beck 
Chicago Teachers College 


tion. For this reason, pioneering efforts 
have been under way to help first- 
graders, especially, to avoid outright 
failure. One “gray zone” solution has 
been to establish an ungraded primary 
program which eliminates grade labels 
during the first three years. This flexi- 
ble arrangement without the inter- 
ference of annual promotions is said 
to give the youngsters a much better 
opportunity of catching up. The pro- 
gram provides more effectively for 
individual differences. Another means 
of reducing failures has been the use 
of flexible school entry. Here the mul- 
tiple standard for beginning school 
makes it possible to postpone the entry 
of a pupil who appears to lack the 
potential for school work. In still an- 
other plan, the author proposes that 
attention be given to sex differentials 
in readiness for beginning school. Boys 
are failed in first grade much more 
frequently than girls. Adjustments 
might be made to recognize sex dif- 
ferences, e.g., a slower approach to the 
formal reading program. These work- 
able approaches based upon sound 
psychological research certainly would 
be preferred to the arbitrary measures 
guided by a misconception that an in- 
crease in the failure rate will promote 
better academic achievement. 
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“D. C. Schools Drop Classroom TV.” 
By Andrew W. Bingham. The Journal of 
Teacher Education, March, 1960. 


For the second time (the first was 
in 1955) the public schools of Wash- 
ington, D.C., have 
room television. 


abandoned class- 
School officials have 
concluded that youngsters cannot learn 
effectively by watching TV in the 
The official explanation 
was that the telecasts disrupted the 
instruction 


classr¢ 0M. 


program. Teachers com- 
that the were too 
time consuming and that pupils be- 
came restive and did not learn. It was 


also stated that TV could not provide 


plained telecasts 


the give-and-take between pupil and 
teacher which is essential to the educa- 
tional dissatisfactions 


pre CVSS. These 


led to the collapse of the four-year 


pre ject , 


“Quality in Elementary-School Music.” 
By O. M. Hartsell. NEA Journal, March, 
1960. 

What every school needs is a com- 
prehensive music program based on 
\ccord- 


ing to the author, more quality must 


qualitative musical activities 


be added to elementary-school music, 
which for the past twenty-five years 
has been largely quantitative in nature. 
School administrators, classroom 
teachers, and music specialists must 
concentrate on what is being taught 
if quality in elementary-school music 
realized. 


is to be Probably the most 


important contribution that the school 
administrator can make is to provide 
qualified personnel to teach music in 
each classroom. Very likely the fact 
that 


seventy of all musical 


activities are taught by the classroom 


per cent 


teacher represents a major weakness 


if, as is usually the case, the teacher 
is inadequately prepared. In such cases 
the music specialist can render valuable 
service by providing in-service pro- 
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grams to improve the quality of class- 
room instruction. A twelve-point check 
list is provided to enable schools to 
evaluate the quality of their music 
program. 


“Languages — When and How?” By 
Georges J. Joyaux and Donald A. Yates. 
College of Education Quarterly, Michi- 
gan State University, January, 1960. 

The viewpoints in this article are 
drawn from the observations and find- 
ings of an experiment in foreign-lan- 
guage and foreign-area study, con- 
ducted by Michigan State University 
in 1959. On the basis of the results, 
support was given to the current opin- 
ion that foreign-language study should 
start at an early age—preferably in the 
third grade. Another prevalent belief 
out that students should 
have frequent contact with the lan- 
guage. It found that the 
classes are best conducted in the for- 


borne was 


was _ also 
eign language. 

(ne important conclusion reached by 
the authors is that beginning language 
courses do not belong in a university 
curriculum. Beginning language courses 
belong in the elementary school. By 
the time students reach college, they 
should be prepared to undertake “more 
stimulating and 


rewarding subject 


matter,” e. g., culture and literature of 
the people. Beginning language courses 
might be justified in college for stu- 
dents wishing to begin a second for- 
eign language, but it is undesirable 
to have beginning language courses 
constitute the bulk of 
of college departments of foreign lan- 
guages this 


nection the question is raised: “Why 


the offerings 


and literatures. In con- 
should we pay university professors to 
teach beginning language courses to 
18-year-old students when better re- 
sults and 


easily, by elementary and_ secondary 


could be achieved, more 
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teachers whose shorter period of train- 
ing does not call for salaries such as 
are paid to specialized university 
personnel ?” 


“What Shall We Teach About the 
Earth?” By Jonathon C. McLendon. The 
Elementary School Journal, March, 1960. 


The author proposes that the ele- 
mentary-school program re-emphasize 
three sets of geographic ideas. These 
emphases call for a groundwork in 
the elementary grades that can be de- 
veloped by teachers who are “knowl- 
edgeable about basic subject matter 
in geography and alert to the changing 
world around them.” The first idea to 
be emphasized deals with the need for 
geography that stresses reality. Too 
often, it is claimed, pupils have gained 
the impression that geography exists 
on maps and in textbooks. The major 
reason for the lack of reality is related 
to the failure to stress the immediate 
environment. Another idea which 
should be imparted in geography is 
that the earth is a sphere. A deeper 
understanding of the sphericity of the 
earth is required to end, for example, 
the confusion over for “sea- 
sonal opposition in the climates of the 
northern and southern hemispheres,” 


reasons 


and the inaccurate references to peoples 
or lands or to the globe as “upside 
down.”” The final major idea which is 
the 
people and their natural environment. 


proposed is interrelatedness of 
\ greater emphasis is said to be neces- 
sary if pupils are to develop an ade- 
quate appreciation of these relation- 
ships. 


“How to Live with Double Sessions.” 
School Management, March, 1960. 


In an attempt to cope with the prob- 
lems arising from double sessions, 
Ervin Nephew, director of education, 
conducted a study of parents’ attitudes 
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toward double sessions in two school 
districts in the 
area. Some of 


San Francisco Bay 
the grades in these 
districts have been on double session 
for six years. The results of the sur- 
vey shed light on such problems as the 
effect of the shortened day upon the 
child and family as well as the general 
parental attitude toward _ half-day 
sessions. 

The insights gained provided a basis 
for enlisting community groups to sup- 
plement the half-day 
ences. Parents utilized the extra time 
for arranging dancing lessons or music 


school experi- 


Cub scout activities were ex- 
The and the PTA 
organized field trips and family ex- 
cursions related to units of study in 
the Aside valuable 
contributions to the curriculum, the 
participation in the survey helped to 
establish community acceptance of 
double sessions. 


lessons. 


tended. school 


classroom. from 


“An Effective Daily Lesson Plan.” By 
Sidney L. Besvinick. The Clearing House, 
March, 1960. 


Here is a set of valuable suggestions 
to consider in writing out a good daily 
plan. Until 
“expert”, the construction of improved 


less¢ m 


one becomes an 


lesson plans will take about one hour. 
The lesson plan form is designed for 
secondary school teachers but the for- 
mat could be used in the lower grades. 
A step-by-step explanation is given 
for the preparation of the eleven-step 
lesson plan. 

The thoroughness of plans worked 
out in this manner is said to give the 
teacher a feeling of security. The well- 


planned activities help to avert many 


problems of classroom disorder. Even 
though many teachers may teach from 
memory or from habit, this procedure 
provides for self-examination and eval- 
uation of teaching procedures. 
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“Teachers Colleges vs. Liberal Arts Col- 
leges in Teacher Preparation.” By C. M. 
Lindvall and Clifford P. Hooker. Phi Delta 
Kappan, March, 1960. 


The frequent claim that liberal arts 
colleges produce teachers who are likely 
to do a much better job in the class- 
room is not supported by the investiga- 
tion conducted by two university pro- 
fessors. Their investigation was based 
en a study of thirty-eight teachers 
serving in seven elementary schools in 
a large school system. Two groups, 
nineteen each, composed of teachers 
college graduates and liberal art college 
graduates made up the sample matched 
on important variables. The results 
of their comparisons are reported. 

In two comparisons, time used with 
different subject matter resources and 
extent of pupil interaction in the class- 
room, the chi square test showed that 
the differences observed in the class- 
room were not statistically significant. 
The comparison of teachers college 
graduates and liberal arts college grad- 
uates with respect to pupil participa- 


tion in control of activities indicated 


that liberal arts graduates were more 


“progressive” in permitting greater 


pupil participation. The teachers col- 
lege graduates tended to be more dom- 
ineering and to use 


control in the 


greater personal 
These dif- 
ferences between the groups were sig- 
nificant at the one per cent level. In the 
final comparison it found that 


teachers college graduates were more 


classroom 


Was 


apt to make provisions for the individ- 
The dif- 
ferences between the two groups were 


ual abilities of the learners. 


substantial, the chi square test showing 
significance at the one per cent level. 

No doubt further research is neces- 
definite 
four 


sary to reach a conclusion. 
Nevertheless, the dimensions 
measured here indicate that the critics 
have no basis for their charge that the 
graduates of teachers colleges are too 
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concerned with unsound “progressive” 
teaching practices derived from 
methods courses. 

“Reactions of Educable Mentally Han- 
dicapped Children to a Program of Physi- 
cal Education.” By Andrew Shotick and 
Charles Thate. Exceptional Children, 
January, 1960. 


In this study the responses of edu- 
cable mentally handicapped children to 
a program of physical education were 
analyzed in order to discover more 
adequate activities for such groups. 
The subjects were seven children in the 
intermediate class for educable mentally 
handicapped children at the university 
school of Southern Illinois University. 
The responses of these children were 
categorized into three areas: the level 
of enthusiasm for each activity, the 
response to instruction, and the pupil 
interaction during the activities. 

In the results, the data indicated that 
all games of low organization rated 
moderate to high in “enthusiasm.” Of 
sixteen activities in fundamental skills, 
only volleyball rated low in “enthu- 
siasm.” Stunts and tumbling also rated 
very high and rhythmic activities in- 
creased in the term 
In “response to instruc- 
tion,” marching, hanging and walking 
with hands on a_ suspended ladder, 
calisthenics, and 
ranked the lowest. 


acceptance as 
progressed. 


activities 
The authors con- 
cluded that the lower rating in enthu- 
siasm may be attributed to over-used 
simple activities, involved activities re- 
quiring fine co-ordination, and activities 
such as marching and _ calisthenics, 
which require an appreciation of fine 
performance. 


balancing 


In general, too, it was 
found that enthusiasm increases when 
the teacher participates with the chil- 
dren during the activity. The final 
section of the article presents six con- 
siderations for developing a sound pro- 
gram of physical education for EMH 
children. 
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New Teaching Aids 


@ Edited by Joseph J. Urbancek 


Beginning Responsibility: Books and Their 
Care. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 11 minutes. 
Black and white, $60; color, $110. Educa- 
tional Collaborator: Mildred L. Batchelder. 
Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago 1, III. 

In an interesting, clear, positive manner, 
this useful film shows how books bring 
us enjoyment and information, and deserve 
proper care and careful handling. Beginning 
Resposibility: Books and Their Care at- 
tempts to enkindle a love of books and to 
encourage pride in possessing them. 

Primary grade children share a stimulat- 
ing, vicarious experience almost akin to real- 
ity with Bobby as he enters a book store to 
choose a book all by himself. A_ skillful 
device is used in which Bobby purchases 
The World of Pooh only to find that his 
father has a treasured copy of Winnie the 
Pooh which after thirty 
excellent condition. 


years is still in 

The definite steps in handling and caring 
for books presented in a situation in which 
primary children see Bobby showing his little 
sister Sue, how to handle a book carefully. 
The young audience follows Bobby from a 
home situation to a situation where 
he learns more about caring for books. 


Charlotte A. 


SC hool 


Barr 


Life in a Cubic Foot of Air. 1 reel. 16 mm 
sound. 11 minutes. Black and white, $60; 
color, $110. Educational Collaborator : Ernest 
E. Bayles. Coronet Instructional Films, 65 
E. South Water St., Chicago 1, III. 

This film, recommended for intermediate, 
junior and senior high schools, is one of a 
general science biology series. The aim of 
the film is the demonstration of the compo- 
nents, particularly living ones, of a selected 
air sample. 
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HL 
| 


Te W 


Chicago Teachers College 


After a brief summary of the chemical 
elements in air, growth on culture plates of 
micro-organisms from the air are shown. 
Yeast is shown growing both on the plates 
and in an exposed glass of fruit juice. Mold 
growth is represented and the narrator men- 
tions that, from the point of view of man, 
there are some beneficial results from mold 
growth with penicillin given as an example. 
Bacteria are shown in colony and under the 
microscope in their three major shapes. 
Amoeba are shown breaking out of encyst- 
ment. Pollen from flowering plants is shown 
to be plentiful also. 


The final portion of the film is devoted 
to such non-living portion of the air as soil 
particles, smoke, and ash. The narrator 
states that such particles cause the beauty of 
sunsets. 

This is an excellent film, highly recom- 
mended most particularly at the levels below 
grade 10. Criticisms: This reviewer regrets 
that the review copy was in black and white 
and much of the impact of the photography 
was lost as a result. The individual yeast 
plants shown were clearly different from the 
colonial forms shown, contrary to implication 
and this reviewer suspects possibly from dif- 
ferent families! The absorptive processes of 
bread mold are not roots and must not be 
so called. The organisms of photograph in 
the Teachers Guide, which accompanies the 
film, are not, as the caption declares “tiny 
forms of simple plants-yeast plants” but are 
clearly of the Phycomycetes, a 
different major taxonomic group. 

Paul W. Titman 


distinctly 


English Literature: The Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. 1% reels. 16 mm sound. 13% minutes. 
Black and white, $75.00; color, $137.50. 
Educational Collaborator: Douglas Bush. 
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Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South 


Water St., Chicago 1, IIL. 


This film sets out bravely to do the im- 
to interpret the life and literature 
of the seventeenth century all in thirteen 
brief But the century is too much 
tor it; 


possible 


minutes. 
the viewer loses his way among the 
jostling of men, events, and movements. 


[he photography is adequate, but one 
vonders why this material should be pre- 
ented as a motion picture at all when there 
so little motion in the pictures and so 
Horace Williston 


ittle call for motion. 


Rembrandt: Painter of 


minutes 
$192.50. 


Man. 134 reel. 16 
mm sound. 18 Black and white, 
$105.00 : Produced by Bert 
Haanstra for the Netherlands Government 
Information Coronet 

Films, 65 | Water St., 
11] 

\ beautiful film with excellent color repre- 
and exquisite detail views of a 
great many works of the Dutch artist 
brandt of the 17th Century. 

The film actually is history of 
Rembrandt's life, his life as reflected in his 
works of art 
and 


color, 


Instructional 
Chicago 1, 


Service. 
South 


sentation 
Rem- 


more a 


The high periods of great joy 


good times are shown as he 


materialistic 


painted 
things as his subject matter. 
The great lows in his life, for he was beset 
with many reflected in his 
paintings which were spiritual and religious 
in quality. The span of forty years of paint- 


tragedies, are 


ing reflects constantly this conflict that was 
his. There are in the film reproductions of 
over sixty original canvases that were gath- 
ered together from twenty-nine museums. 
The film points out the compassionate and 
human painter whose genius combined the 
skill of a craftsman with the gift 
able to see beyond the surface into the depths 
of a person's soul 


of being 


It does a remarkable job 
of constantly shifting back and forth from 
his early work to his later work, revealing 
the changes that took place in the artist and 
the reflection of these changes in his paint- 
ings. Highly recommended 
and adult art 
humanities classes. 


for high school, 
appreciation and 


Jane Neale 


college, 


French and Indian War. 1 reel. 16 mm 
sound, 11 minutes. Black and white, $60; 
color, $110. Educational collaborator: Robert 
E. Riegel. Coronet Instructional Films, 65 
South Water St., Chicago 1, III. 
With 


staging, 


excellent photography, sound, and 
this film depicts with fine historic 
objectivity the conflict between England and 


France on this continent (termed the French 
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and Indian War in America and the Seven 
Year’s War in Europe) which arose when 
the French began to expand into the Ohio 
valley, an area claimed by England. After 
George Washington failed in his mission in 
1753 to persuade the French to withdraw, 
Fort Necessity was built in western Pennsyl- 
vania to counter the French Fort Duquesne 
which was situated at the juncture of the 
Allegheny and Ohio rivers. When an attack 
on Fort Duquesne failed in July, 1754, 
England dispatched General Braddock with 
two regiments of soldiers to rout the French. 
Braddock’s tactics, however, led to his dis- 
astrous defeat. Three years later, in 1758, 
the English began a determined campaign 
which resulted in the total defeat of the 
French, ending 'with the fall of Quebec in 
September, 1759. The film points out that the 
English colonies in America, no longer need- 
ing British protection became increasingly 
rebellious. Recommended for grades 7 through 
12. William H. Strawn 


Filmstrips 


Science for Progress. Twelve filmstrips of 
from 27 to 35 frames each. Color, $38.00, 
complete with Teacher’s Guide. Prepared by 
Maurice V. Ames and David ‘A. Waldman 
Produced by and available through Prentice- 


Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 


The filmstrips dealing with biological sci- 
ence were reviewed by Francesco B. Trama; 
those dealing with physical science were re- 
viewed by Peter J. Mulder. 


While the colors in this set of film strips 
are very attractive and immediately draw 
interest, unfortunately the strips contain 
many inaccuracies and _ several erroneous 
statements which are pointed out below in 
the review of each strip. Although designed 
for use with a text of the same name by 
the same authors, these strips may of course 


also be used with any other text. 


S-9-1 Atomic Energy. Subjects: matter, 
elements, atoms, molecules, atomic weight, 
structure of the atoms, isotopes, fission, 
fusion, reactors, radioactive isotopes, and 
methods of self-protection. It is assumed 
that this film is intended to be the first 
time that the students meet the above list 
of subjects. Yet there is very little definition 
of the new terms. In most cases the new 
terms are simply used and the student is 
supposed to gather the meaning from the 
use. Just three examples: “These are just 
a few of the 92 natural elements ;” “—many 
tiny particles called helium atoms,” leaving 
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the possible implication that all atoms are 
helium) ; “three isotopes of hydrogen.” 


In frame 5 this reviewer dislikes the 
bars of Nitrogen, Oxygen, and Mercury. 
In frame 8 “Molecules are composed of 
atoms as words are composed of letters” 
is far too suggestive of chain molecules 
only! 


In frame 9 the words “such as” should 
have been omitted! The Teacher’s Guide 
that comes with the film strip has the 
statement that a neutron “is almost equal 
in weight to a proton and an electron 
together” where most nuclear physics texts 
state that the neutron is 3 electronic masses 
heavier than the proton. In frame 10 
oxygen = 16, the base of all relative 
atomic weights, should have been included. 
In frame 18 “Atomic radiation is given 
off” should have been “nuclear radiation.” 
Finally the first question, “How do scien- 
tists release atomic energy?” or more pre 
cisely “nuclear energy,” has not been 
answered in the film. Frames 14 and 25 
with their statements “tremendous amounts 
of energy are released” do not explain 
how. 

S-9-2 Securing Your Food. This strip 
illustrates the necessity of a balanced diet 
and tells of foods rich in carbohydrate, 
fat, and protein. The process of photo- 
synthesis along with the carbon and nitro- 
gen cycle is given an elementary though 
adequate consideration. Cause of food 
spoilage and precautions are presented 
also. 

S-9-3 Securing Good Health, Part I. 
Major systems of man are presented in 
general terms. Certain of the bodily func- 
tions, nervous and circulatory in parti- 
cular, are given. The ascribed “excretory” 
function of perspiring is most doubtful. 


S-9-4 Securing Good Health, Part II. 
Introduction to microbes which affect our 
health is illustrated in conjunction with 
preventative steps to be taken. This re- 
viewer objects to the statement that agar 
is a food for bacteria. The production of 
serum is illustrated, but the distinction 
between it and plasma is not made. 


S-9-5 Light and Heat. Sources, types of 
waves, reflection, refraction, lenses, images, 
cameras, color and color harmony are pre- 
sented. In frame 6, ninth graders could 
understand that the distinction between 
transparency and translucency is a matter 
of the scattering of light rays. In frame 7, 
this reviewer prefers the statement “the 
angle of reflection equals the angle of 
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incidence.” In frame 12, the order is 
usually the opposite, namely, the eye is 
like a camera. With only 20 frames for 
light, one wonders why nearsightedness 
and farsightedness and their correction 
should be included. 


Ten frames on heat include just a sug- 
gestion of kinetic theory of heat, radiation, 
convection, conduction, and one frame on 
thermometry. Frame 23 made this re- 
viewer think that summer clothing should 
be aluminum. In frame 24 the question 
“Why does the room warm up?” is far 
too advanced for ninth graders, and is not 
explained in the film strip. 


S-9-6 Astronomy. Galaxies, the solar 
system, the planets, the sun, possible life 
on other planets, planetoids, comets, 
meteors and meteorites, telescopes, radio 
telescopes, the earth as a planet, the moon, 
tides, solar and lunar eclipses, and satellites 
are presented. 

In frame 16 the diagram of the reflect- 
ing type of telescope has the rays con- 
verging before they strike the mirror; and 
in frame 26 the moon is shown near the 
horizon at high tide! 


S-9-7 Electricity. Static electricity, law 
of charges, lightning rods, electric current, 
electrolytic cells, dry cells, storage bat- 
teries, volts, resistance, series and parallel 
connections, magnetism, electro-magnetism, 
induction, generation, AC and DC, and 
step-up and step-down transformers are 
included. 


In frame 4 the wording says “Electrons 
rotate around the nucleus of atoms”; while 
in frame 8 the statement “lightning rods 
conduct the charge harmlessly into the 
ground” is decidedly questionable. 

In frame 10 an electric current is a 
relatively slow flow of electrons instead 
of a “rapid flow” and electrons do not 
“jump;” and in frame 16 the word, “pres- 
sure,” should be replaced by “EMF” 
(electromotive force) or by “difference in 
potential.” In frames 23 and 24 the word- 
ing has “when a wire cuts the lines of 
magnetic force,” but the picture shows 
the wire bending the lines! 


S-9-8 Communication. Vibrating objects, 
speed of sound, kind of waves, frequency, 
overtones and pure tones, ultrasonic waves, 
loudness or intensity and decibels, the 
vocal cords, the ear, then telephones, radio 
waves, vacuum tubes, transistors, radio 
modulation and transmission, receiving and 
detection, TV scanning, reception and 
color TV are presented in 32 frames 
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The wording of frame 8 is unfortunate, 
because while overtones are “tones of 
higher frequency” very few tones of higher 
frequency are overtones. Ninth graders 
could understand that “overtones are in- 
tegral multiples of a fundamental fre- 
quency, with the fundamental or 1x being 
called the first overtone, 2x the second, 
etc.” The notes do not sound different 
because of “the presence of these over- 
tones” but because of the absence or pres- 
ence of different overtones to different 
extents or amplitudes. 


In frame 11 the words “as the sound 
passes through them” should be replaced 
by “thus generating the sound.” The vocal 
chords are the origin of human voice 
sounds. In frame 21 the words “alternating 
current, etc.,” should read “alternating cur- 
rent is changed to pulsating direct cur- 
rent,” and an explanation should be given. 
In frame 27 the words “electrons are lost” 
give an erroneous impression. They are 
NOT lost. They constitute the pulsating 
current that enables the picture to be 
recreated at the receiving end. 


S-9-9 Water and Water Power. 28 
frames. States of water and changes of 
state, waterways, daily body requirement 
of water, ground water, requirements for 
drinking water, filtration and aeration, 
chlorination, pressure, dams, water force 
spinning the turbine, (one frame!) dis- 
tribution of water, standpipes and buoy- 
ancy are presented. 


In frame 25 the sentence, “With floating 
objects the upward force is greater than 
the pull of gravity,” is an error. When 
objects float the two forces involved, 
weight and buoyant force, are exactly 
equal and opposite. In frame 20 another 
instance of definition, this time of water 
pressure, by use only! Had water pressure 
been defined frame 21 could have been 
much clearer. 


S-9-10 Transportation. 29 frames. 
Nothing on the steam engine or the Diesel 
locomotive! Details about automobiles and 
about airplanes and about rockets are 
presented. 


In frame 8 a circuit diagram of a gas 
engine ignition system is given. It is in- 


complete in two details and will not func- 
tion as shown. It needs a ground connec- 
tion for the end of the primary in the 
induction coil away from the battery and 
for the end of the secondary away from 
the spark plugs. Also there must be an 
interrupter or “points” in the primary 
circuit with a condenser across them. 
Frame 11 would be much clearer if the 
phrase “on the rear axle” had been added. 
In frame 16 wood is a rigid body while 
air is a fluid substance. It might be better 
to say “The propeller forces air back- 
ward.” By Newton’s third law there is an 
equal and opposite reaction pushing the 
propeller with plane attached forward. If 
wheel chocks are removed and_ brakes 
released and engine speeded up the for- 
ward reaction of the moving air on the 
propeller exceeds the total “drag” on the 
plane and it moves forward.” In frame 17 
the “lift” is at an angle but in frames 15 
and 18 it is vertical as it should be. This 
reviewer believes the film strip would be 
improved if frame 28 were omitted as 
much too advanced for ninth graders. 


S-9-11 Securing Continued Existence. 
The basic characteristics of asexual and 
sexual reproduction are well presented. 
There is reference to both plant and animal 
materials including stem propagation and 
grafting. A consideration of the principles 
of heredity is made but is not successful 
at this level. Recent researches have re- 
vealed man to possess 46 chromosomes not 
48 as shown in this filmstrip. 


S-9-12 Air and Weather. Subjects: The 
atmosphere, its composition, oxygen, oxi- 
dation, nitrogen, argon and neon, carbon 
dioxide, relative humidity, weight of air, 
air pressure, air for work, air masses and 
weather, cold air mass, warm air mass, 
winds, lows and highs. 


In frame 8 “Man has learned how to 
extract nitrogen from the air.” Extraction 
has not been a problem, but fixation or 


combining into compounds has been. Frame 
17 “Reduced air pressure can be put to 
work”! The Teacher’s Guide explains the 
work correctly but it is unfortunate that 
the wording is on the frame. 


Peter J. Mulder and 
Francesco B. Trama 
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Important New Books 


@ Edited by Louise M. Jacobs 
Chicago Teachers College 


For the Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


Reading For Independence Series. The 
New What's Next? Part Two. The New 
Tall Tales. Part Two. By Marion Monroe, 
A. Sterl Artley, and William S. Gray. Illus- 
trated by Connie Moran. Scott, Foresman 
and Co., 433 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, IIL, 
1959. Pp. 96 each. $1.44 each. 

[hese two books, planned to be read after 
The New More Friends and Neighbors and 
The New More Streets and Roads, are sim- 
ilar in content to their counterparts, part 1 
on each title. They present interesting stories 
which give practice in independent use of 
word attack skills and exercises based on 
comprehension and reading skills. 

Mabel G. Hemington 


My Easy-to-Read True Book Series. Your 
Body and You. By Alice Hinshaw. Illus- 
trated by Frances Eckart. Indians. By Teri 
Martini. Illustrated by Charles Heston. 
Pebbles and Shells. By Illa Pondendorf 
Illustrated by Mary Gehr. Pets. By Illa 
Pondendorf. Illustrated by Bill Armstrong. 
Space. By Illa Pondendorf. Illustrated by 
Robert Borja Trees By Illa Pondendorf. 
Illustrated by Richard Gates. Grosset and 
Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, New York 10, N. 
Y., 1960. Pp. 48, 46, 47, 46, 48, 46 respec- 


tively. $1.00 each. 


This is a new printing, in an inexpensive 
and less durable form, of the True Book 
Series published earlier by Childrens Press 
and now distributed by Grosset and Dunlap. 
Well organized and written in an interesting, 
simple manner, these books present a variety 
of subjects which appeal to children. All 
are beautifully illustrated and written in 
large, clear, manuscript type. Reading level 
is grades one to three; interest level, kinder- 
garten through sixth. These are but a few 
of the many books in this excellent series. 

Louise M. Jacobs 
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The Answer Book. By Mary Elting. Illus- 
trated by Tran Mawicke et al. Grosset and 
Dunlap, 1107 Broadway, New York 10, N. 
Y., 1959. Pp. 157. $3.95. 

Short, clear, answers that pre- 
school or primary grade children can under- 
stand are given here. The questions are well 
selected and the answers sufficient for the 
child too young to use a set of encyclopedia. 
\dequate illustrations, large type, and heavy 
paper make tnis an excellent gift book. 

Elizabeth G. Masterton 


concise 


Boxes Are Wishes. By Dorothy W. Shep- 
herd. Illustrated by Phyllis Lee. Steck Co., 
Ninth and Lavaca Sts., Austin 1, Tex., 1959. 
Po: 32.. $3.75. 

Cardboard boxes can become so many ex- 
citing things in a child’s hands. How several 
children create pirate ships and a television 
set using this scrap material and a little 
imagination is presented in this simple story. 
The controlled vocabulary will enable first- 
graders to read the book alone, although 
younger children will enjoy the colorful illus- 
trations and familiar activities as well 

Barbara McIntyre 


Let’s Find Out What the Signs Say. By 
Martha and Charles Shapp. Illustrated by 
Vana Earle. Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1959. Unp. $1.95. 

A second grade child learns a very prac- 
tical use for his new found talent, reading. 
He discovers that signs really mean some- 
thing because in their silent way they are 
talking to him. They tell him what, where, 
when, how, and which at various times 
throughout his day. A fine experience in 
learning early to read directions 

Catherine E. Tobin 


Ilus- 
Knopf, 


Jetty Miles 
Alfred A 


Having a Friend. By 
trated by Erik Blevgad. 
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501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 
1959. Unp. $2.25. 

There are many things a child can do 
alone. But how much more enjoyable every- 
day experiences can be when they can be 
shared with a friend! This appealing story 
shows how a young girl discovers the fun of 
sharing toys, playing in the park, and sliding 
on an icy sidewalk with a friend. Despite 
the small size of the book, the charming 
illustrations and real-life activities will par- 
ticularly interest the four-to-six-year-old. 

Barbara McIntyre 


The Blue Day. By René Guillot. Illus- 
trated by Margery Gill. Abelard-Schuman, 
404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1960. 
Pp. 44. $2.50. 

Mieke, an old Dutch doll, has been aban- 
doned to an attic with other cast-off toys. 
She has a sad life until the “blue day” when 
old dolls are granted their wishes for one 
day. Mieke spends the day with a real baby 
and has a happy time but at the end of the 
day she has to return to the loneliness of the 
attic. Many children will find this story too 
sad for their tastes and will also be puzzled 
by the foreign names and expressions which 
are frequently used. 

Elizabeth A. Davey 

Indian Two Feet and His Horse. 
garet Friskey. [Illustrated by 
Evans. Childrens Press, 310 S 
Chicago 7, Ill. Unp. $2.50. 

An interesting story having child appeal. 
Easy reading for first and second grades plus 
the charm of a little Indian boy and his 
search for a horse. Being told to “think like 
a horse” the boy searched at the edge of the 
river, in tall grass, and finally under the 
shade of the tree where of all things, a horse 
found him! Beautifully illustrated. 

Catherine E 


By Mar- 
Katherine 
Rac ine Ave . 


Tobin 


Minette. By Janice. Illustrated by Alain 
Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 32. $2.25. 

Minette is a cat belonging to the care- 
taker of the Palace of Versailles. How she 
helps rid the palace of a troublesome mouse 
is explained in this tale written for children 
in the primary grades. The cartoon-style 
illustrations are clear and humorous but the 
story lacks anything to distinguish it from 
the usual cat stories 


Barbara McIntyre 


Peep-Lo. Written and illustrated by Jan 
Castle. Holiday House, 513 Sixth Ave, New 
York 11, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 34. $2.50 

Young réaders just past the beginning 
stage will delight in reading about Jill, a 
little girl their age who discovered a plover’s 
nest on the beach. She learned how a mother 
bird protects her young and had the joy of 
watching through field glasses as the baby 
plover hatched and found refuge with its 
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mother. The end papers portray the restful 
atmosphere of a New Jersey beach; black 
and white drawings throughout the book tell 
the part of the story which cannot be put 
into words. Ruth H. Dennis 


The Secret Hiding Place. Written and 
illustrated by Rainey Bennett. World Pub- 
lishing Co., 2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland 2, 
Ohio, 1960. Pp. 26. $3.00. 

Little Hippo wanted a secret hiding place 
where he could get away from the watchful 
eyes of the big hippos, where he could be 
“alone but not too alone.” Young children 
will sympathize with Little Hippo’s success- 
ful quest; they too would like to find such a 
place. Adults as well as children will be 
delighted with the imaginative illustrations. 

Elizabeth P. Davey 


Little Hedgehog. By Gina Ruck-Pauquet. 
Illustrated by Marianne Richter. Hastings 
House, 41 E. 50th St., New York 20, N. Y., 
1960. Pp. 29. $2.75. 


This book is being published at the same 
time in Germany, England, and the United 
States. It is a story of a little hedgehog 
who was caught and taken home by a little 
girl; his adventures in domestication are 
lively and well told and illustrated. Young 
children will rejoice at the end of the story 
when little hedgehog returns to his home in 
the woods. Elizabeth P. Davey 


The Three Happy Lions. By Louise Fato. 
Illustrated by Roger Duvoisin. Whittlesey 
House, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N; Y., 1959: Po. 32. $225. 

This is the newest adventure in the Happy 
Lion Series. Several phrases in French are 
interwoven in the story thus augmenting the 
delightfully different atmosphere of an im- 
aginative tale which will charm children of 
any age and any place. 

Ruth H. Dennis 


Which Witch? By Robert Lasson. Illus- 
trated by John Teppich. David McKay Co., 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y., 1959. 
Pp. 28. $2.75. 

\ fantastic story of two witches, one rich 
and one with an itch. It is a hilarious tale of 
the projects of each one, with much word 
play and alliteration. Lively illustrations keep 
pace with the adventures of the two 
characters. Edna R. Olson 


Jenny's Bedside Book. Written and illus- 
trated by Esther Averill. Harper and Bros., 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 1959. 
Fp. 32. $2.50. 

This charming, amusingly illustrated book 
tells the story of a cat who has been ill and 
of her friends, also cats, who come to visit 
her. Thev entertain the patient with stories 
that will delight any child. A wonderful book 
to read to five-to eight-year-old children. 

Gloria O. Hemphill 
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For the Middle Grades 


Danny Dunn and the Weather Machine. 
By Jay Williams and Raymond Abrashkin. 
Illustrated by Ezra Jack Keats. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 144. $2.95. 

This is a story of a boy and his friends 
who learn that a scientist needs two qualities 
above all others, curiosity and discipline. 
Without discipline these neophyte scientists 
have many misadventures as they jump to 
conclusions. Their impulsively gained con- 
clusions direct them in devious directions, 
often with humorous situations developing. 
In spite of it all, they learn many facts 
about weather and weather instruments. For 
ages eight to ten. 

Mary F. Polerecky 


Strange Partners. By Sigmund A. Lavine. 
Illustrated by Gloria Stevens. Little, Brown 
and Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass., 
1959. Pp. 104. $2.75. 

The title appeals to one’s curiosity which 
the author satisfies by telling about plant 
and animal partnerships. These are based on 
definite needs and specific abilities to satisfy 
these needs for mutual benefit. This is an 
excellent book for eleven- and twelve-year- 
olds who prefer true-to-life information. It 
cites suggestions of possibilities for adventure 
in observing additional strange partners in 
various areas of the world. 


Mary F. Polerecky 
The Tale of a Meadow. Written and Illus- 
trated by Henry B. Kane. Alfred A. Knopf, 
501 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y., 
1959. Pp. 111. $3.00. 


For a “You Are There” experience through 
the eyes and ears of an alert boy who is 


observing the plant and animal life of a 
meadow, this book has a beckoning appeal. 
A flashback establishes the development of 
the natural setting. The boy marvels at and 
is awed by the phenomena of nature that 
abound within his sight and hearing as he sits 
in his favorite spot on a stone wall. 


Mary F. Polerecky 


The First Book of the Indian Wars. By 
Richard B. Morris. Illustrated by Leonard 
Everett Fischer. Franklin Watts, 575 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1959. 
Pp. 81. $1.95 

In this rather oversimplified and somewhat 
brutally related history of the Red man are 
found many reasons why he was so mis- 
treated. Engaging in the white man’s game 
of war, he became a mere pawn. The black 
and white illustrations are dramatic and the 
large maps assist materially in pinpointing 
the events. Boys of the middle and upper 
will find this volume interesting; 
however, it is of supplemental value only. 


grades 


George G. Weihofen 
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Apaches. By Marion Israel. Illustrated by 
Harry Timmins. Melmont Publishers, 310 S. 
Racine Ave., Chicago 7, Ill, 1959. Pp 32. 
$2.50. 

This book describes the lives and customs 
of the Apaches in the days when Indians 
were the only people living in our country. 
Good story and excellent format make this a 
recommended book for grades four to six. 


Eugene Westphal 


Hunters Blaze the Trails. By Edith 
McCall. Illustrated by Carol Rogers. Chil- 
drens Press, 310 S. Racine Ave., Chicago 7, 
Ill., 1959. Pp. 125. $2.50. 

These true stories of America’s frontier 
breakers from Daniel Boone to Bill Cody are 
told simply enough for middle graders to 
enjoy reading but dramatically enough to 
hold the interest of almost anyone who picks 
up the book. The illustrations, including a 
map of their trails, attract the interest of 
the reader. Dorothy F. Zollicoffer 


Captain Cook, Pacific Explorer. By Ron- 
ald Syme. Illustrated by William Stobbs. 
William Morrow and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1960. Pp. 96. $2.75. 

A splendid biography of James Cook, who 
explored and charted much of the Pacific 
Ocean for the British Admiralty. His three 
voyages are described with interesting and 
exciting detail. Maps were corrected and 
land in the Pacific accurately plotted due to 
Cook’s accuracy and diligence. Adventures 
follow one another throughout this fascin- 
ating sea-faring story. Bold _ illustrations 
add interest. Marie Z. Cole 


About the Captain of a Ship. By Haile 
Chace. Illustrated by Nick Galloway. Mel- 
mont Publishers, 310 S. Racine Ave., Chi- 
cago 7, Ill., 1959. Pp. 32. $2.50. 

This book describes the officers and crew 
of a ship and their duties and explains such 
terms as seamanship and navigation. For 
grades three to five but may be attractive 
to upper grade retarded readers because of 
its interesting subject, brief text, and excel- 
lent format Eugene Westphal 


101 Toys Children Can Make. By Kather- 
ine and Robert Kunz. Sterling Publishing 
Co., 419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 
1959. Pp. 125. $2.50 

Many interesting whittle, and 
paste items for small children beginning at 
six years are detailed in a direct manner. 
Feathers, cardboard, cork, cloth scraps, and 
paper are some of the common ‘materials 
brought into use at practically no cost to the 
young “crafter.” This attractive little book 
should find its way to those camp counselors 
who are short on funds but long on numbers 
of eager children Fred Anderson 


Scissors, 
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Favorite Fairy Tales Series. Edited by 
Virginia Haviland. Favorite Fairy Tales 
Told in France. Illustrated by Roger Duvoi- 
sin. Favorite Fairy Tales Told in England. 
Illustrated by Bettina. Favorite Fairy Tales 
Told in Germany. Illustrated by Susane 
Suba. Little, Brown and Co., 34 Beacon St., 
Boston 6, Mass., 1959. Pp. 91, 87, 85 re- 
spectively. $2.75 each. 

The translation and retelling of the famous 
tales in these three books have been done 
with the young reader in mind. The adult 
storyteller would probably prefer another 
text; fortunately for them the editor has 
included her original sources for the tales. 
The stories are well chosen, again for the 
young reader. Such favorites as Puss in 
Boots, Beauty and the Beast, The Sleeping 
Beauty are included from France; The Frog 
Prince, Rapunzel, Rumpelstiltskin, and Han- 
sel and Gretel from Germany; and Jack and 
the Beanstalk, Tom Thumb, Dick Whitting- 
ton and His Cat from England, to mention 
only half of the stories. Here then is a collec- 
tion of stories for the children to read them- 
selves, with colorful and imaginative illus- 
trations which will appeal to them 

Pauline Atherton 


Poems and Pictures. By 
and Norah Montgomerie. 
Norah Montgomerie 
Fourth Ave., New 
Pp. 64 

Of the 


book, 


Kathleen Lines 
Illustrated by 
Abelard-Schumann, 381 
York 16, N. Y 1959. 
$2.95 

sixty or so poems in this tall, thin 
seventeen are traditional or anony- 
mous, the kind known better by children in 
England than by those in the United States. 
The others run from de la Mare to Ben 
King and back to William Blake. The spirit 
of the book is light and jolly and there are 
many illustrations in black or in black and 
yellow and blue. Many children, especially 
the young ones, will like the singing lines 
of the verses. 


Heléne Grossenbacher 

Seven 
lated by 
Maurice 
33rd St., 


Tales. By H. C. 
Eve Le 
Sendak. 


New 


Andersen. Trans- 
Gallienne. Illustrated by 
Harper and Bros., 49 E. 
York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 
128. $3.95 

Miss Gallienne’s sensitive and tender ren- 
dition of Andersen’s tales are fully comple- 
mented by the artist’s-Durer-like illustrations 
in soft colors and fine line drawings. The 
mood is set in such a_Jovely format for the 
following The-Fir Tree, The Prin- 
cess and the Pea, Happy Family, The Ugly 
Duckling, The Dartiing Needle, It’s Abso- 
lutely True! and The-Steadfast Tin Soldier. 
The stories and this book can both be cher- 
ished as works of aft. 


1 
1 
I 


stories 


Pauline Atherton 


Famous French Fairy Tales. Adapted by 
David Stone. Illustrated .by Charles. Mozley. 
Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 192. $2.95. 
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Perrault’s original eight stories are here 
plus one of his stories in mediocre verse, 
entitled “Three Wasted Wishes,” which ap- 
pears in prose form. The first thirty-two pages 
of the book contain all the color illustrations 
for these nine stories, serving as a picture 
story of the tales to follow. These beautiful 
full-page illustrations, done in a watercolor- 
wash technique, form a fine introduction for 
the young reader of the stories. The black- 
and-white illustrations which accompany the 
text are very well done. A worthy edition 
of these classic tales. 

Pauline Atherton 


The Emperor and the Nightingale. By 
Hans Christian Andersen. [Illustrated by 
Bill Sokol. Pantheon Books, 333 Sixth Ave., 
New York 14, N. Y., 1959. Unp. $2.95. 

This beautiful tale of the miraculous power 
of song is here retold by some unknown 
editor who has retained the spirit of the old 
tale. The design and illustrations which ac- 
company the text are imaginative, but per- 
haps too illusory to capture the very young 
reader. Pauline Atherton 


Slide, Danny, Slide. By Matt Christopher. 
Steck Co., 9th and Lavaca Sts., Austin 1, Tex., 
1958. Pp. 130. $2.00. 

Little Leaguer Danny moves to a new town 
where he finds that the boys do not play 
much baseball mainly because they have no 
place to play. Danny makes friends with the 
“stingy old geezer” of the neighborhood and 
persuades him to let the boys play in the 
nearby vacant lot he. owns. Suitable for 
middle grade boys interested in little league 
baseball. Eugene Westphal 


Angelina and the Birds. By Hans Bau- 
mann. Illustrated by Ulrik Schramm. Trans- 
lated by Katherine Potts. Franklin Watts, 
575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 
1959. Pp. 63. $2.95. 

Eleven-year-old Angelina was unhappy 
when her brother and his two friends could 
not be persuaded to give up their profitable 
business of catching wild birds. How the 
little girl finally solved the problem with the 
help of Saint Francis makes enjoyable read- 
ing for middle graders. Well written with 
expressive and colorful illustrations. Rec- 
ommended. Kathleen D. O’Shea 


The Christmas Mouse. By Elisabeth Wen- 
ning. Illustrated by Barbara Remington. 
Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 45. $2.95. 

The story of the first performance of the 
beloved Christmas song “Silent Night’ is 
whimsically told through the eyes of a 
church mouse by the name of Kaspar. Young 
children will delight in having this story 
read to them. The striking Christmas-color 
illustrations make the setting and the people 
come alive. 


Marguerite A. McMahon 
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About Mexico’s Children. 
Marx. Melmont Publishers, 310 S. Racine 
Ave., Chicago 7, IIL, 1959. Pp. 47. $1.88. 

This book which takes the young reader on 
a photographic journey through Mexico at- 
tempts to show both rural and city children 
at work and play. A brief explanation ac- 
companies each photograph. Third and fourth 
grade level. Mary M. Malone 


By M. Richard 


Straw Hat Theater. By Mickey Klar 
Marks. Illustrated by Jacqueline Tomes. 
Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 147. $2.75. 
Nantucket, summer stock, a famous ac- 
mother, the usual stereotype theater 
characters, and a little girl’s burning desire 
to become an actress result in the usual dull 
plot of bitter disappointment and sweet suc 
cess. Intermediate grade girls may find this 
story plausible because of the inclusion of 
the sound advice of the actress-mother to 
her stage-struck daughter, a few nontheat 
rical summer experiences, and references to 
Trini’s more normal life in Connecticut. 


tress 


Joan Jakes 


The Mystery at the Haunted House. By 
Christine Goven and Emmy West. Illus- 
trated by Irv Docktor. Sterling Publishing 
Co., 419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 
1959. Pp. 189. $2.50. 

Children of all ages like mysteries and this 
one will really hold their interest. Two girls 
and three boys are trying to make money 
for a swimming pool by cutting lawns. They 
are doing well until they can’t get their pay 
from a man who lives in a haunted house, 
at least he says he lives in the house. Find- 
ing that the man does not live there makes 
the children determined to solve the mys- 
tery. Good readers in the fourth grade and 
all older children will enjoy this book. 


Elizabeth G. Masterton 


Snowflake and the Starfish. By Robert 
Nathan. Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. 
Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 68. $2.95. 

A lonely sea witch tempts two children 
into taking a nocturnal trip beneath the sea 
hoping that they will make this their home. 
Suitable for an intermediate grade girl who 
enjoys the unusual and highly imaginative 
tales of witches. The many beautiful illus- 
trations help weave the spell of the sea and 
the witch’s enchantment. The general format 
which includes a washable reinforced binding 
is excellent. Joan Jakes 


Cyclone. By Bruce Grant. Illustrated ‘sy 
Robert Frankenberg. World Publishing Co., 
2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio, 1959. 
Pp. 190. $2.75. 

A delightful, humorous story of a mustang 
mule belonging to Ward Hampton. Cyclone’s 
antics and escapades keep Ward busy. The 
mule’s strange attachment for Bluebonnet, 
a mare, keeps the story moving with excit- 
ing, interesting incidents. Responsibility and 
white boy - Indian boy relationships are de- 
velopmental values involved. 


Marie Z. Cole 


Sal Fisher at Girl Scout Camp. By Lillian 
S. Gardner. Illustrated by Mary Stevens. 
Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 217. $2.75. 

Chis is an excellent story of life at a Girl 
Scout camp with all the problems attending 
such an exciting summer. Valuable adjust- 
ments are made to many different but real 
situations that are part vof this life. Sal 
seems a real girl to the reader. The book 
will be enjoyed by middle grade girls 
whether they have ever attended camp or 
have just wished they might. 

Elizabeth G. Masterton 

Coal Camp Girl. Written and illustrated 
by Lois Lenski. J. B. Lippincott Co., E. 
Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1959. 
Pp. 173. $3.95. 

A somber story of the everyday life of 
Tina Wilson and her family, who live in a 
typical West Virginia coal-mining town 
There were hardships and hunger when the 
mines closed down, danger when they were 
open, and even the happy times were marked 
by the uncertainties of their way of life. 
This story will stir the sympathies of a 
serious fifth or sixth grade reader. 


Dorothy F. Zollicoffer 


Whistle Punk of Camp 15. Written and 
illustrated by Glen Rounds. Holiday House, 
8 W. 13th St., New York 11, N. Y., 1959. 
Pp. 117. $2.75. 

A tall tale in Paul Bunyan style by the 
author who also wrote Ol’ Paul, the Mighty 
Logger; the same irresistible, masculine il- 
lustrations, gusty humor, and mischief are 
expressed in this story. The end papers 
have an interesting map of the Ajax Lumber 
Company’s activities on which incidents are 
spotted. The terminology of the lumber 
camp is adroitly woven into the tale. Good 
story for the reluctant reader. 

Marie Z. Cole 


For the Upper Grades 


Men, Ants and Elephanis. By Peter K. 
Weyl. Illustrated by Anthony Ravielli. Vik- 
ing Press, 625 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1959. Pp. 103. $3.00. 
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A scientist-author poses the question of 
whether the way we live is independent of 
our size or whether our size determines how 
we live. The answer is explored by studying 
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the relationship of size to sight and sound, 
body strength, body temperature, and ability 
to do things. The explanations of basic 
principles of science related to these topics 
are enhanced by the black, brown, and white 
sketches. For twelve-year-olds. 
Mary F. Polerecky 

About Missiles and Men. By Edward and 
Ruth Redlauer. Melmont Publishers, 310 S. 
Racine Ave., Chicago 7, Ill, 1959. Pp. 48. 
$2.50. 

It takes manv different experts and skilled 
workers to make a missile. This book briefly 
describes the contributions of engineers, 
chemists, draftsmen, machinists, and many 
others who work to design-and produce mis- 
siles. Excellent photographs and tormat con- 
tribute to the effectiveness of the book. 
Recommended for grades seven to nine. 

Eugene Westphal 


Islands of Adventure. By Ray Bethers. 
Hastings House, 151 E. 50th St., New York 
22, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 47. $2.95 

An adventurous journey for the eight-to- 
twelve-year-old group beginning in Green- 
land, sweeping across islands and oceans to 
Midway, and ending possibly in outer space. 
By employing artistic and literary talents 
the author introduces well-known and little- 
known facts about continental and ocean 
islands. The brief passages contain a satis 
factory presentation of geographical con- 
cepts, historical events, and scientific infor- 
mation. A surprise and up-to-date ending 
awaits the reader interested in outer space. 

Lorraine LaVigne 


How the Manx Cat Lost Its 
Other Manx Folk Stories. By Blanche Cow- 
ley Young. Illustrated by Nora S. Unwin. 
David McKay, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
18, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 114. $2.75 

No comparable book of tales from the Isle 
of Man exists for children. It is a worthy 
addition to any storyteller’s library. The 
title story will interest all cat-lovers espe- 
cially. The flavor of the origiral tales is 
kept by the use of many Manx words which 
are listed in a glossary and pronunciation 
aid in the book. Such words as traa-dy- 
liooar (time enough) and buggane (ghosts) 
are fun to sound as well as to read. 

Pauline Atherton 


Tail and 


Black Beauty. By Anna Sewell. Illus 
trated by Charles Mozley. Franklin Watts, 
575 Lexington Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 
1959. Pp. 222. $2.95. 

A fine edition of this old-time favorite in 
large clear type, with beautiful illustrations 
in both color and _ black-and-white. The 
thirty-two color plates appearing at the 
front of the book form a picture story for 
the younger child or the slow reader. The 
text seems to differ slightly from earlier 
editions; simpler sentence structure and 
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some vocabulary changes. The introductory 
remarks about Anna Sewell make this edi- 
tion valuable to anyone, including those who 
may have read the book long ago. One of 
The Around the World Treasures editions. 
Pauline Atherton 


The Quest of Galileo. By Patricia Lauber. 
Illustrated by Lee J. Ames. Doubleday and 
Co., 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 
1959. Pp. 56. $2.50. 

Galileo’s contribution to the field of science 
is discussed in this story which stresses the 
scientist’s diligent search for the truth, even 
though it often led him to differences with 
the learned men of his period. Well-defined 
and colorful illustrations enable the student 
to read with understanding. Indexed, this 
large, flat, and attractive book is recom- 
mended for grades six to nine. 

Kathleen D. O’Shea 


Eli Whitney and the Machine Age. By 
Wilma Pitchford Hays. Illustrated by AI- 
fred Petersen. Franklin Watts, 575 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1959. Pp 
54. $1.95. 

A fine “first” biography of the ingenious 
inventor of many machines, including the 
cotton gin. Eli Whitney was the first to 
develop machines which made perfectly uni- 
form and accurate interchangeable parts of 
intricate machines. Mass production of today 
is the outgrowth of his perseverance and 
industry plus his amazing talents and apti- 
tudes for making machines. Fascinating 
reading and delightful illustrations. An index 
and a chronological table of his history are 
included. Marie Z. Cole 


“Stonewall” Jackson. By Jonathan Dan- 
iels. Illustrated by William Moyers. Ran- 
dom House, 457 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. X5 WS. FG. Toe Bae 

Just as the men who served under “Stone- 
wall” Jackson became nobler, so boys and 
girls who read this latest Landmark biog- 
raphy will want to “close up, press on’ when 
hard decisions are theirs. In ‘re journal- 
istic style Jonathan Danicls reports the 
minute details of skirmisiics as well as bat- 
tles. Better than average readers will gain 
much historical information as they follow 
the exploits of this great hero of the South. 


Ruth B. Smith 


The Black Wolf of Savage River. By 
Ernestine R. Byrd. Illustrated by Ruth Rob- 
bins. Parnassus Press, 33 Parnassus Rd., 
Berkeley 8, Calif., 1959. Pp. 159. $2.95. 

Sixth, seventh, and eighth graders often 
enjoy good animal stories. This one can be 
added to the list of tales which interest, 
excite, and inform young readers. 3alta 
grows up to be leader of a wolf pack. His 
life and adventures are sympathetically told 

almost so well that one thinks the author 
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must have had some superhuman 
into the life of an Alaskan wolf. 


Robert Levin 


insights 


Terrible Churnadryne. By Eleanor Cam- 
eron. Illustrated by Beth and Joe Krush. 
Little, Brown and Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 
6, Mass., 1959. Pp. 125. $3.00. 

Real suspense in an unusual fantasy and 
mystery story for children interested in 
ancient animal life. What child has not 
been charmed by the author’s book, Mush- 
room Planet? Here is another exciting 
science-fiction book placed in a California 


background, with plenty of excitement to 
maintain the interest of the reader. 
Marie Z. Cole 


Missile Away. By Rutherford Montgom- 
ery. Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 270 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 150. 
$3.00. 

After a launching at Cape Canaveral, a 
secret agent is involved in many adventures 
while carrying out his assignment to recover 
the nose cone. There is much suspense, 
plenty of action, and eventual success. A 
good story for sixth or seventh grade. 

Ruth Dawson 


For the High School 


Christmas at Monticello. By Helen Top- 
ping Miller. Longmans, Green and Co., 119 
W. 40th St. New York 18, N. Y., 1959. 
Pp. 60. $2.95. 


po 


In this compact little book the author has 
sketched an intimate and revealing portrait 
of Thomas Jefferson. Here we meet a na- 
tional figure of mental stature and moral 
strength, but also a man of tenderness and 
devotion to family and friends. Weary from 
the stress and strain of public life, he retires 
gratefully to his “private castle” in Monti- 
cello and the companionship of his beloved 
books. Young readers will be amazed at the 
scope of his intellectual interests and activities. 

Mary E. Courtenay 


Song Without End: The Love Story of 
Clara and Robert Schumann. By Hilda 
White. E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 300. 
$3.95. 


Primarily the story of Clara Wieck, this 
well written and well documented book tells 
how her domineering and tyrannical father 
struggled vainly to keep his brilliant and 
talented daughter from marrying the man 
whom he considered a poor and unworthy 
young composer. Clara stands out not only 
as one of Germany’s greatest pianists but as 
a mature and admirable woman. Robert is 
less clearly drawn, but the reader is well 
able to follow his growth as a composer and 
as a man. There are many selections from 
their letters. Especially recommended to high 
school students who are interested in music 
and like a good love story. 

Héléne Grossenbacher 


Blithe Genius: The Story of Rossini. By 
Gladys Malvern. Longmans, Green and Co., 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y., 1959. 
Pp. 199. $2.95. 


A fresh and joyous story of a young man 
who composed music as easily and as blithely 
as he made friends. Among the friends were 
most of the famous people of his day and 
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his music is still known and loved. Born 
a poor boy in Pesaro, Italy, Rossini rose 
to wealth and fame. As the author says, 
“Through it all Rossini moved blithely - 
vivacious, approachable, brilliant, witty; a 
gourmet, a bon vivant, a man of the world; 
always, always charming. Fortune’s darling 
and everybody’s friend.” Recommended es- 
pecially for students in grades nine and ten 


Heléne Grossenbacher 


The Crystal House. By Catherine F 
Magee. Longmans, Green and Co., 119 W. 
40th St., New York 18, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 184 
$2.95. 

The story of Izuzu Masuda, or Susie as 
she was known to her friends, deals with the 
tragic situations in which the American-born 
youth of Japanese parentage found them- 
selves upon the announcement of the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. It is an exciting story of 
shock and suspense, of daring and danger, 
and the stout hearts which survived the long 
ordeal. The story reaches a dramatic cli- 
max in the courageous flight of mother and 
daughter from imprisonment in the ancestral 
home and, far more important for Susie, 
escape from a forced marriage to pursue her 
dream of love and happiness across the sea. 

Mary E. Courtenay 


Carol of Long Chance Mine. By Helen 
Reynolds. Funk and Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 
24th St., New York 10, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 216. 
$2.95. 

When Long Chance Mine closes, Carol 
goes with her father, the mine manager, to 
Vancouver where she gets a job as a secre- 
tary in a mining company office. Because of 
her knowledge of mining, she is a valuable 
employee, but a jealous fellow worker ac- 
cuses her of giving out confidential informa- 
tion advantageous to Long Chance. Her 
handling of this situation makes a good 
story. She is helped by a young man who 
will obviously be part of her life even after 
she and her father return to Long Chance 

Helene Grossenbacher 
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A School for Suzanne. By Marjorie 
Mueller Freer. Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th 
St. New York 18, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 190. 
$2.95. 

This is the latest in a series of “vocational 
novels” by this author. Suzanne Wakefield’s 
twin loves of the theater and teaching are 
authentically and appropriately detailed for 
junior high students. The liabilities as well 
as the assets of teaching are admirably inter- 
woven in the plot; the New York setting 
seems to be particularly authentic. We can 
use more similar accuracy in the 
early years ol high school 

June Verbillion 


he ks of 


The Special Year. By Laura Nelson Baker. 
Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y.,- 1959. Pp. 214. $2.95. 

The senior year of high school life with 
its important decisions and its intense loyal- 
ties, its whirl of activities, its cherished 
friendships, and its budding romances makes 
good reading for teen-agers. With Scott 
and his pals they will grow vicariously into 
maturity as they face with him problems of 
good sense and good taste. They may share 
too the enlightenment which often comes 
with loss and the understanding which is 
born of deep sorrow. 


Mary E. Courtenay 


Books Received 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


Education Through Physical Activities. 
Third edition. By Pattric Ruth O’Keefe 
and Anita Aldrich. C. V. Mosby, 3207 
Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo., 1959. 


Pp. 377. $4.50 


Administration of the Noninstructional 
Personnel and Services. By William A. 
Yeager. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16, N.Y., 1959. Pp. 426. $5.50. 
General Shop for Everyone. 
edition. By Louis V. Newkirk. D. 


and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Mass., 1959. Pp. 280. $3.80. 


Educators Guide to Free Films. Nine- 
teenth Annual Edition. Educators Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wis., 1959. Pp. 639. $7.00. 


Guide to Free Filmstrips. 


Annual Edition. Educators Prog- 
Randolph, Wis., 1959. Pp. 191. 


Revised 
C. Heath 
Boston 16, 


Educators 
Eleventh 
ress Service, 
$6.00 


Education in the Republic of Haiti. By 
George A. Dale. U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D.C., 1959. Pp. 180. $.70 


For the Kindergarten and 
Primary Grades 


See Things That Go. By 
Edith S. McCall. Illustrated by Jack Faulk- 


The Buttons 
ner. Benefic Press, 1900 N. Narragansett, 
Chicago 39, Ill, 1959. Pp. 48. $1.40 


The Maid and Her Pail of Milk. Retold 
and illustrated by Katherine Evans, Albert 
Whitman and Co., 560 W. Lake St., Chicago 
6, Ill., 1959. Pp. 29. $2.25. 

Flicka, Ricka, Dicka Go to Market. Writ- 
ten and illustrated by Maj Lindman. Albert 
Whitman and Co., 560 W. Lake St., Chicago 
6, Ill., 1958. Unp. $1.50. 


Snip, Snapp, Snurr and the Seven Dogs. 
Written and illustrated by Maj Lindman. 
Albert Whitman and Co., 560 W. Lake St., 
Chicago 6, Tll., 1958. Unp. $1.50. 
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For the Middle Grades 


Puck Grabber. By C. P. and O. B. Jack- 
son. Illustrated by Robert Henneberger. 
McGraw Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N.Y., 1957. Pp. 160. $3.00. 


For the Upper Grades 


Gargantua the Great. By James A. Ward. 
Illustrated by Seymour Fleishman. William 
Morrow and Co., 425 Fourth Ave. New 
York 16, N.Y., 1959. Pp. 127. $2.95. 


For the High School 


Store Salesmanship. Fifth edition. By O. 
Preston Robinson, William R. Blackler, 
William B. Logan. Illustrated by J. R. 
Hales. Prentice Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
1959. Pp. 356. $3.52. 


General Shop Handbook. Revised edition. 
By George A. Willoughby and Duane G. 
Chamberlain. Charles A. Bennett, 237 N. 
Monroe St., Peoria 3, Ill, 1958. Pp. 160. 
$1.64. 


Jackie Robinson of the Brooklyn Dodgers. 
By Milton J. Shapiro. Julian Messner, 8 W. 
40th St., New York 18, N.Y., 1957. Pp. 190. 
$2.95. 

The Warren Spahn Story. By Milton J. 
Shapiro. Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St. 
New York 18, N.Y., 1958. Pp. 192. $2.95. 

Occupational Information, Its Develop- 
ment and Application. By Carroll L. Shartle. 
Prentice Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1959. 
Pp. 384. $8.65. 


Essentials of Business Arithmetic. Fourth 
edition. By Edward M. Kanzer and William 
L. Schaaf. D. C. Heath and Co., 285 
Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass., 1960. Pp. 
497. $3.80. 

General Clerical Procedures. Third edition. 
By John G. Kirk et al. Prentice-Hall, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J., 1959. Pp. 292. $3.40. 

Elements of Radio. Fourth editien. By 
Abraham and William Marcus. Prentice- 
Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1959. Pp. 


667. $5.25. 
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Educational Conferences and Conventions 


April 24-27, 1960: Twentieth Annual Meeting, National School 
Boards Association, Chicago, Illinois. 


May 11-14: National Science Fair, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


June 12: Annual Meeting, United Business Education Association, 
Los Angeles, California. 


June 19-22: Seventh National Conference on Campus Safety, Cam- 
pus Safety Association, National Safety Council, Ithaca, New 
York. 


June 19-23: Annual Conference, National Association of Student 
Councils, National Association of Secondary School Principals, 
Janesville, Wisconsin. 


June 26-July 1: Annual Convention, National Education Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles, California. 


June 29: National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, NEA., 
Los Angeles, California. 
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